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te this ** best” but at the same time oddest * of all possible 
worlds,” it is never safe to indulge in the spirit of pro- 
phecying, especially in political prophecies; and the events of 
the last two or three years have been of so extraordinary a na- 
ture, that we might reasonably expect them to stop the ravings 
of our oracular dispensers of futurity, at least for some months, 
or weeks, to come. We would by no means, however, be 
understood to imply that the whole course of these events, 
especially the campaign in Russia, was not pre-ordained at one 
of Lord Liverpool’s cabinet-dinners ; and we apprehend it is 
totally unnecessary to assure our readers how far we are from 
denying that the Poet-Laureate’s own brains were the store- 
house of all the ice and snow that intercepted the French army 
at Moscow, and consequently effected the deliverance of the 
“ Western Peninsula.” It was shameful stupidity in the Lords 
Grey and Grenville not to have been aware of the existence of 
those resources ; and not to have better estimated the prodigious 
effects which they were capable of producing. Still, as (to 
adopt a style of expression now in es at the court-end of the 
town) this obtuseness of their Lordships can subject them only 
to the imputation of “a mere error in judgment,” it is rather 
unhandsome of the Poet-Laureate, justly as he may pride 
himself on the wonderful results of his physical experiments, to 
stigmatise their ignorance with a severity of indignation equal 
to that which the most loyal of Attorneys-general ever indulged 
against the most execrable of traitors. That passage in the 
Laureate’s voluminous works, or reputed works, to which we 
more particularly refer, is, however, in other respects so re- 
plete with fine poetical imagery, and so strongly marked by 
that oriental sublimity which is the most striking feature of his 
genius, that we cannot introduce the present article in a more 
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appropriate manner than by exhibiting it as a Portrait in 
little” of that mind, one of whose latest and most vigorous pro- 
ductions we are now about to examine. It occurs in p. 319, 
Vol. v. of a fine Heroi-Comico-Political Romance, in blank 
verse, intitled «* History of Europe,” and comprizing a certain 
proportion of a publication known to some of our readers under 
the title of «* The Edinburgh Annual Register.’ The whole 
iS, however, much too long For quotation. Suffice it to say that 
it is a most animated representation of what the Laureate 
(judging, probably, as our Lake-Poets are much in the habit of 
doing, from the moods of his own mind,) supposes to have been 
the feelings which actuated the breasts of the Opposition-leaders, 
on being first apprized of one of the most signal successes 
achieved by the British arms in the Peninsula ; and, after much 
splendid imagery of the same nature, it concludes in the 
following strain: 

—— “ They * disavow’d all sympathy 

With the generous feelings of the nation : 

They bared’ not for the triumphs of our armies ; 

The unfading wreathes which had been won were purchased 

At too great an expence ;”” &c. &c. 


—-— “‘ they were 
Busy in uttering from their obscene temples 
Th’ oracles of Despair, when all their ion 
Were dissipated by th? intelligence 
Of th’ battle of Salamanca.” 


We shall but once more slightly advert to the degree of 
propriety with which these treasonable and wicked sentiments 
are attributed to some of the most eminent and respected cha- 
racters in the nation, on/y because they have the misfortune of 
merely differing in opinion from the political creed /ate/y em- 
braced by the Laureate ; and we shall then proceed to remark on 
the style of versification, of which it is difficult to say whether 
the mellifluous cadence or the Miltonic energy is most to be 
admired. It reminds us forcibly of the * Botany-Bay Eclogues,” 
and is in complete unison with a very large proportion of « Ro- 
derick, the last of the Goths.’ 

Let us not, however, be unjust, nor visit on Mr. Southey’s 
Muse the sins of his Laureateship. ‘To leave, then, ‘ this pro- 
phane jesting,” and to speak of Roderick with all the serious- 
ness that befits our high office, we have no scruple in declaring 
our opinion that this production wil! contribute to the advance- 
ment of the author’s legitimate fame more largely than any of 
his former poems. Its principal faults are that it is too long 
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by half, too declamatory, and consequently often cold ‘and 
spiritless where it ought to be most impassioned, and that it 
is incumbered by a pervading affectation of scriptural phrase- 
ology :-—— but these defects are counterbalanced by a well 
chosen subject, happily suited to the prevailing enthusiasm of 
the author’s mind in favour of Spanish liberty, by a deep tone 
of moral and religious feeling, by an exalted spirit of patriot- 
ism, by fine touches of character, by animated descriptions of 
natural scenery, (the effect of which is often injured, however, 
by a too great minuteness of detail,) and by an occasional ex- 
cellence of versification worthy of the best and purest age of 
English poetry. We are sorry to be obliged to qualify this 
praise by repeating that it applies to the work before us onl 
in part, the remainder being mere prose, divided off into feet, 
and not unfrequently by a very blundering measure. 

The poem opens with the Invasion of the Moors, who are 
led into Spain by Count Julian in vengeance for the ravishment 
of his daughter by Roderick, and with the fatal battle in which 
the Gothic empire was overthrown. A mystery is cast by 
contemporary annals over the fate of the monarch, similar to 
that which in more modern times hung round the fate of Se- 
bastian King of Portugal after the battle of Alcazar: but the 
legends of superstition and of romance have pretended to 
supply the void of history, and with a degree of poetical pro- 
bability fully sufficient to justify the use which is here made of 
them. 


* On the banks 

Of Chrysus, Roderick’s royal car was found ; 
His battle-horse Orelio, and that helm 
Whose horns, amid the thickest of the fray 
[E-minent, had mark’d his presence. Did the stream 
Receive him with the undistinguish’d dead, 
Christian and Moor, who clogg’d its course that day ? 
So thought the Conqueror, and from that day forth, 
Memorial of his perfect victory, 
He bade the river bear the name of joy. 
So thought the Goths ; they said no prayer for him, 
For him no service sung, nor mourning made, 
But charged their crimes upon his head, and curst 
His memory. 

Bravely in that eight days’ fight 
The King had striven, . . for victory first, while hope 
Remain’d, then desperately in search of death. 
The arrows past him by to right and left, 
The spear-point pierced him not, the scymitar 
Glanced from his helmet. Is the shield of Heaven, 
Wretch that I am, extended over me? 
Cried Roderick ; and he dropt Orelio’s reins, 
Qa And 
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And threw his hands aloft in frantic prayer, . . 
Death is the only mercy that I crave, 

Death soon and short, death and forgetfulness ! 
Aloud he cried ; but in his inmost heart 

There answered him a secret voice, that spake 

Of righteousness and judgment after death, 

And God’s redeeming love, which fain would save 
The guilty soul alive. *T'was agony, 

And yet *twas hope; . . a momentary light, 
That flash’d through utter darkness on the Cross 
To point salvation, then left all within 

Dark as before. Fear, never felt till then, 

Sudden and irresistible as stroke 

Of lightning, smote him. From his horse he dropt, 
Whether with human impulse, or by Heaven 
Struck down, he knew not ; loosen’d from his wrist 
The sword-chain, and let fall the sword, whose hilt 
Clung to his palm a moment ere it fell, 

Glued there with Moorish gore. His royal robe, 
His horned helmet and enamell’d mail, 

He cast aside, and taking from the dead 

A peasant’s garment, in those weeds involved, 
Stole, like a thief in darkness, from the field.’ 


Favoured by the shades of night, and afterward by the ge- 
neral persuasion of his death, the remorse-stricken sinner 
reaches an antient monastery in the neighbourhood of Merida, 
whence all its inmates have fled, except one aged monk, who 
remains waiting in enthusiastic expectation for the crown of 
martyrdom. Here the wretched fugitive throws himself at 
the foot of the cross, and gives vent to the agony of his soul in 
a torrent of tears: 
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‘ He had net wept till now, and at the gush 
Of these first tears, it seem’d as if his heart, 
From a long winter’s icy thrall let loose, 
Had open’d to the genial influences 
Of Heaven. In attitude, but not in act 
Of prayer he lay: an agony of tears 
Was all his soul could offer.’ 


His discovery of himself to the monk is in a high degree 
grand and impressive : 





¢ Then Roderick knelt 
Before the holy man and strove to speak. 
‘Thou seest, he cried, . . thou seest, . . but memory 
And suffocating thoughts represt the word, 
And shudderings, like an ague fit, from head 
To foot convulsed him ; cll at length, subduing 
His nature to the effort, he exclaim’d, 
Spreading his hands and lifting up his face, 
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As if resolved in penitence to bear 

A human eye upon his shame, . . Thou seest 
Roderick the Goth! That name would have sufficed ; 
To tell the whole abhorred history : 
He not the less pursued, . . the ravisher, 

The cause of all this ruin! Having said, 

In the same posture motionless he knelt, 

Arms straightened down, and hands outspread, and eyes 

Raised‘to the Monk, like one who from his voice 

Expected life or death.’ 


The monk having devoted himfelf to the pious task of rese 
cuing from despair the soul of his royal penitent, they leave 
the monastery together, and, after a painful pilgrimage, reach 
the shores of the western ocean, where they fix their habitation 
in an old deserted hermitage. Here in acts of devotion, in 
deep humiliation and austere penance, the Gothic monarch 
wears away “ many a long lingering year,” and pays the last . 
offices to his antient companion; after whose dissolution he 
seems to have taken an eternal farewell of human society. 
In this state of solitude, he exists till existence becomes ab- 
solutely insupportable, and he prays for a vision of the departed, 
or at least that he may be permitted in a dream to hear his 
voice. 


~—— * He had pray’d to hear a voice 
Of consolation, and in dreams a voice | 
Of consolation came, Roderick, it said, . . ‘ 
Roderick, my poor, unhappy, sinful child, if 
Jesus have mercy on thee! ... Not if Heaven 
Had open’d, and Romano, visible 
In his beatitude, had breath’d that prayer;. . 
Not if the Grave had spoken, had it pierced 
So deeply in his soul, nor wrung his heart 
: With such compunctious visitings, nor given 
So quick, so keen a pang. It was that voice @ 
Which sung his fretful infancy to sleep 
So patiently ; which sooth’d his childish griefs ; ) 
Counsell’d, with anguish and prophetic tears, 
His headstrong youth. And lo! his Mother stood 
? Before him in the vision,’ 


Me S|! — , 
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Again, 

¢ In his dream, 

Groaning he knelt before her to beseech , 
Her blessing, and she rais’d her hands to lay / 
A benediction on him. But those hands } 
Were chain’d, and casting a wild look around, 

With thrilling voice she cried, Will no one break 

These shameful fetters? Pedro, Theudemir, 

Athanagild, where are ye? -Roderick’s arm 
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Is withered, . . Chiefs of Spain, but where are ye? 
And thou, Pelayo, thou our surest hope, 

Dost thou too sleep?.. Awake, Pelayo!..up!.. 
Why tarriest thou? Deliverer?.. But with that 
She broke her bonds, and lo! her form was changed } 
Radiant in arms she stood! a bloody Cross 
Gleam’d on her breast-plate, in her shield display’d 
Erect a Lion ramp’d; her helmed head 

Rose like the Berecynthian Goddess crown’d 
With towers, and in her dreadful hand the sword 
Red as a fire-brand blazed. Anon the tramp 

Of horsemen, and the din of multitudes 

Moving to mortal conflict, rung around ; 

The battle-song, the clang of sword and shield, 
Watr-cries and tumult, strife and hate and rage, 
Blasphemous prayers, confusion, agony, 

Rout and pursuit and death; and over all 

The shout of Victory ... Spain and Victory ! 
Roderick, as the strony vision master’d him, 
Rush’d to the fight rejoicing : starting then, 

As his own effort burst the charm of sleep, 

He found himself upon that lonely grave 

tn. moonli¢ht and in silence. But the dream 
Wrought in him still ; for still he felt his heart 
Pant, and his wither’d arm was trembling still ; 
And still that voice was in his ear which call’d 

On Jesus for his sake.’ 


Roused by this prophetic vision, as by a certain call from 
heaven, Roderick once more * girds his joins,” and sets for- 
wards with a sort of undefined hope of beholding again his 
mother, and obtaining her blessing and forgiveness ; and with 
a yet more indistinct idea of becoming the avenger of those 
national miseries of which he still reflected on himself as the 


cause. 
conflicting emotions by which he is represented as agitated on 
revisiting the habitations of men. 


Nothing can be more finely conceived than the various 





‘ The sound, the sight 
Of turban, girdle, robe, and scymitar, 
And tawny skins, awoke contending thoughts 
Of anger, shame, and anguish in the Goth ; 
The unaccustom’d face of human-kind 
Confused him now, and through the streets he went 
With hagged mien, and countenance like one 
Crazed or bewilder’d. All who met him turn’d, 
And wonder’d as he past. One stopt him short, 
Put alms into his hand, and then desired, 
In broken Gothic speech, the moon-struck man 
To. bless him. With a look of vacancy 


Roderick received the alms; his wandering eye Fell 
re 
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Fell on the money, and the fallen King, 

Seeing his own royal impress on the piece, 

Broke out into a quick convulsive voice, 

That seem’d like laughter first, but ended soon 
In hollow groans supprest : the Mussleman 
Shrunk at the ghastly sound, and magnified 

The name of Allah as he hasten’d on. 

A Christian woman spinning at her doar 

Beheld him, and with sudden pity touch’d 

She laid her spindle by, and running in 

‘Took bread, and following after call’d him back, 
And placing in his passive hands the loaf, 

She said, Christ Jesus for his Mother’s sake 
Have mercy on thee! With a look that secm’d 
Like idiotcy he heard her, and stood still, 
Staring a while; then bursting into tears 

Wept like a child, and thus relieved his heart, 
Full even to bursting else with swelling thoughts.’ 


After long wandering, he arrives 





‘ where Minho rolls its ampler stream 
By Auria’s * ancient walls.’ 


Those walls have been razed to the ground, and the late po- 
pulous city is converted into a heap of ruins, among which 
are still lying the bodies of its recently slaughtered inhabitants. 
Roderick’s exclamations of horror and detestation, mingled 
with patriotic ardour, draw to his side a female, the only sur- 
vivor of the massacre; who, reserved to satisfy the lust of the 
Moorish captain, had (like another Judith) avenged her country 
by his extermination, and now stood before Roderick to ani- 
mate his enthusiasm by making it partake the inspiration of her 
own. In his presence she kneels, and dedicates her life to the 
work of Spain’s deliverance. Motionless at first from admi- 
ration and awe, his spirit at last bursts forth with a similar 
impulse: 
——— ‘ Kneeling then, 

And placing as he spake his hands in hers, 

As thou hast sworn, the royal Goth pursued, 

Even so I swear: my soul hath found at length 

Her rest and refuge ; in the invader’s blood 

She must efface her stains ofmortal sin, 

And in redeeming this lost land, work out 

Redemption for herself. Herein I place 

My penance for the past, my hope to come, 

My faith and my good works ; here offer up 

All thoughts and passions of mine inmost heart, 

My days and nights, .. this flesh, this blood, this life, 





* Now Orense in Gallicia. 
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Yea this whole being, I devote it here 

For Spain. Receive the vow, all Saints in Heaven, 
And prosper its good end! . .. Clap now your wings, 
The Goth with louder utterance as he rose 
Exclaim’d, , . clap now your wings exultingly, 

Ye ravenous fowl of Heaven ; and in your dens 

Set up, ye wolves of Spain, a yell of joy; 

For lo! a nation hath this day been sworn 

To furnish forth your banquet ; for a strife 

Hath been commenced, the which from this day forth 
Permits no breathing-time, and knows no end, 

Till in this land the last invader bow 
His neck beneath the exterminating sword.’ 


Directed by Adosinda’s counsels, he now pursues his pil- 
grimage to a monastery on the Asturian border; where he un- 
folds to the venerable abbot Odoar, and Urban, the antient 
archbishop of Toledo, the wonders which he had seen at 
Auria, and proceeds to animate them with a portion of his 
newly-infused spirit : 


- ¢ What walls or towers 

Or battlements are like these fastnesses, - 
These rocks and glens and everlasting hills ? 
Give but that Aurian spirit, and the Moors 
Will spend their force as idly on these holds, 
As round the rocky girdle of the land 

The wild Cantabrian billows waste their rage.’ 


To their inquiries respecting himself, he returns only a shor: 
and mysterious answer; starting off to question them, 


¢ Whom shall we rouse to take upon his head 
The crown of Spain ?” 


Then, recounting the names of the Gothic chieftains of his own 
antient court, he excites yet more and more the astonishment 
of his hearers : 


¢ Odoar and Urban eyed him while he spake, 
As if they wonder’d whose the tongue —_ be 
Familiar thus with Chiefs and thoughts of state. 
They scann’d his countenance, but not a trace 
Betrayed the royal Goth: sunk was that eye 
Of sovereignty ; and on the emaciate cheek 
Had penitence and anguish deeply drawn 
Their furrows premature, . . forestalling time, 
And shedding upon thirty’s brow more snows 
Than threescore winters in their natural course 


Might else have sprinkled there.’ 


They give him at length the information which he seeks ; 

that Pelayo, ‘ the only hope of Spain,’ is detained a hostage at 

the Moorish court. ‘There Roderick vows to seek him _ 
1, an 
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and exhort him to the enterprize of Spain’s deliverance. 
Urban proposes to consecrate him a priest for this solemn 
mission : 
‘Me! Roderick cried ; 
Me? sinner that I am! and while he spake 
His wither’d cheek grew paler, and his limbs shook.’ 


He kneels, however, at the feet of the Primate, receives the 
imposition of hands, and, thus sent forth, commences the exe- 
cution of his commission. 

«© Entering an inn,” not far from the city of Cordoba, 
(which had been chosen by Abdalaziz for the seat of the 
Moorish government,) Roderick listens to the conversation of 
gome travellers assembled there, who are discoursing on the 


calamities of the times. ‘The daughter of one had renounced 


her religion for the love of a Mussulman : 


« His was the heaviest grief of all, he said ; 
And clenching as he spake his hoary locks, 
He cursed King Roderick’s soul. 
O curse him not ! 
Roderick exclaim’d, all shuddering as he spake. 
Oh, for the love of Jesus, curse him not ! 
Sufficient is the dreadful load of guilt 
Which lies upon his miserable soul ! 
O brother, do not curse that sinful soul, 
Which Jesus suffered on the cross to save ! 


« But then an old man, who had sate thus long 
A silent listener, from his seat arose, 
And moving round to Roderick took his hand ; 
Christ bless thee, brother, for that Christian speech ! 
He said; and shame on me that any tongue 
Readier than mine was found to utter it! 
His own emotion fill’d him while he spake, 
So that he did not feel how Roderick’s hand 
Shook like a palsied limb ; and none could see 
How at his well-known voice, the countenance 
Of that poor traveller suddenly was changed, 
And sunk with deadlier paleness ; for the flame 
Was spent, and from behind him, on the wall 
High hung, the lamp with feeble glimmering play’d,’ 


This unexpected champion of Roderick’s fame proves to be 
his antient foster-father, Siverian ; and a fine dramatic passage 
follows, in which the King tremblingly inquires the fate of his 
mother : 


———-— * With that he bent 
Over the embers, and with head half-raised 
Aslant, and shadow’d by his hand, he said, 
Where is King Roderick’s mother ? lives she still ? 
* God 
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¢ God hath upheld her, the old man replied ; 


She bears this last and heaviest of her griefs, 

Not as she bore her husband’s wrongs, when hope 
And her indignant heart supported her ; 

But patiently, like one who finds from Heaven 
A comfort which the world can neither give 

Nor take away .... Roderick enquired no more; 
He breathed a silent prayer in gratitude, 

Then wrapt his cloak around him, and lay down 
Where he might weep unseen.’ 


The next morning, Roderick pursues his way towards Cor- 
doba, slowly, in hope of being overtaken by Siverian; and, 
meeting on the road a Mussulman, who insults him, he slays 
the offender, as Moses killed the Midianite. Siverian comes up 


just as the fatal act is committed, and assists in removing the 


body from the light of day. From this circumstance, Roderick 
takes occasion to unfold to his friend the object of his mission, 
and to bind him as a partner in the holy league. 

Without the walls of Cordoba, stood a chapel built by 
Theodofred the father of Roderick, inclosing the sepulchre of 
that monarch. Siverian moves out of the road to pay his 
adorations at that sacred shrine ; and Roderick, who else 


¢ had not dared 
To turn his face towards those walls,’ 





follows his steps. ‘The sight of the venerable fabrick awakens 
reeollections of past events in the old man; who, retracing the 
proud promises of Roderick’s youth, is made by the poet to 
produce an effect by contrast, which would perhaps have been 
stronger had ‘it been accompanied by less of detail and of his- 
torical allusion. At length they enter the holy place, and 
Roderick prostrates himself on his father’s grave : 


‘ Thus as they lay, an awful voice in tones 
Severe address’d them. Who are ye, it said, 
That with your passion thus, and on this night 
Disturb my prayers ?.. Starting they rose : there stood 
A man before them of majestic form 
A\nd stature, clad in sackloth, bare of foot, 
Pale, and in tears, with ashes on his head.’ 


This vision 1s no other than the hero, soon to become the 
deliverer, of Spain, Pelayo; and to him, after some introduce 
tory explanation, Roderick, as the missionary sent by Odoar 
and Urban in the name of all true Spaniards, makes offer of the 
(Sothic crown, in an oration full of patriotic vehemence : 


‘ When Roderick ceased, the princely mountaineer 
Gazed on the passionate orator awhile, j 
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With eyes intently fix’d, and thoughtful brow ; 
Then turning to the altar, he let fall 

The sackcloth robe, which late with folded arms 
Against his heart was prest ; and stretching forth 
His hands toward the crucifix, exclaim’d, 

My God and my Redeemer! where but here, 

Ri fore thy sufal presence, in this garb, | 
Vth penitential ashes thus bestrew1 n, | 
€ ‘ould I so fitly answer to the call 

Of Spain ; and for her sake, and in thy name, 

Accept the crown of thorns she proffers me! 


¢ And where but here, said Roderick in his heart, 
Could so properly, with humbled knee 
And willing soul, confirm my forfeiture ?.. 
The action “follow’d on that seeret thought : 
He knelt, and took Pelayo’s hand, and cried, 
First of the Spaniards let me with this kiss 
Do homage to thee here, my Lord and King! 
With voice unchanged and steady countenance 
He spake; but when Siverian follow’d him, 
The old man trembled as his lips pronounced 
The faltering vow ; and rising he exclaim’d, 
God grant thee, O my Prince, a better fate 
‘Than thy poor kinsman’s, who in happier days 
Received thy homage here! .. Grief choak’d his speech, 
And, bursting into tears, he sobb’d aloud. . 
‘Tears too adown Pelayo’s manly cheek 
Roll’d silently. Rodeviek alone appear’d 
Unmoved and calm ; for now the Royal Goth 
Had offer’d his accepted sacrifice, | 
And therefore in his soul he felt that peace 
Which follows painful duty well perform’d,.. 
Perfect and heavenly peace, ..the peace of God.’ 
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The injured daughter of Count Julian, who forms another 
of the dramatis persone, is shortly afterward introduced, very 
theatrically, to our notice : 


‘ There sate a woman, like a supplicant, 
Muffled and cloak’d, before Pelayo’s gate ; 
Awaiting when he should return that morn.’ 


On his arrival, she throws herself in his way, asking ‘€ a boon,” 
in the name of Roderick; and, to the inquiry which this extra- 
ordinary demand excites, 


¢ She bared her face, and, looking up, replied, 
Florinda!...shrinking then, with both her hands 
She hid herself, and bow’d her head abased 
Upon her knee,...as one, who, if the grave 
Had oped beneath her, would have thrown herself, 
Even like a lover, in the arms of Death.’ 
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On Pelayo’s compassionate assurance of aid and comfort, 


© a feeble smile 
Past slowly over her pale countenance, 
Like moonlight on a marble statue.’ 





She claims his promise of protection from an apostate renegade 
to whom her father is about to sacrifice her in marriage; and 
it is settled that she shall accompany the party of patriots 
who, under Roderick’s guidance, are preparing to seek refuge 
and restoration among the mountains of Asturia. On the 
evening of their first day’s journey, the request of Florinda to 
confess herself to their holy conductor, and obtain absolution 
from him, gives rise to what must be considered as one of the 
most interesting and important situations of the whole poem. 
‘The manner of its execution, however, cannot be judged by 
partial extracts, and our limits will not admit of extended 
quotation. Indeed, we have designedly dwelt so long on the 
earlier parts of the poem, as to leave ourselves space only for a 
very imperfect statement of the remainder; because we thought 
that the nature of the interest excited, and the general mode of 
treatment observed, would be best represented by such an 
introduction. 

The noble fugitives reach the rocky confines of the Asturias, 
just at the time when Count Pedro, one of the few remaining 
faithful, has assembled together the vassals of his extensive 
domain, to resist the inroad with which they are threatened b 
the neighbouring Moorish army. ‘The most languid part of the 
poem is to be found in the several cantos, or divisions, which 
intervene between this junction of Pelayo with his friends in 
arms and the glorious conflict of Covadonga; though this com- 
paratively inactive space is not uninterrupted by many scenes of 
exquisite picturesque description, and some of considerable 
tragic power. 

‘Roderick, in his priestly character, pronounces a solemn bene- 
diction on the patriot-band assembled in arms before him : 


: ¢ Ne’er in his happiest hours had Roderick 
: With such commanding majesty dispensed 

His princely gifts, as lenifed him now, 
When with slow movement, solemnly upraised, 
Toward the kneeling troop he spread his arms, 
As if the expanded soul diffused itself, 
And carried to all spirits with the act 
Its effluent inspiration. Silently 
The people knelt, and when they rose, such awe 
Held them in silence, that the eagle’s cry, 
Who far above them, at her highest flight 

._ A speck scarce visible, wheel’d round and round, 
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Was heard distinctly ; and the mountain stream, 
Which from the distant glen sent forth its sound 
Wafted upon the wind, was audible 

In that deep hush of feeling, like the voice 

Of waters in the stillness of the night.’ 


The effect, on the devoted mind of Roderick, produced by. 
the ceremony of Pelayo’s inauguration, in which he nobly 
sustains a principal part, is also conceived in a fine strain of 
heroic feeling : 


‘ Roderick, in front of all the assembled troops, 
Held the broad buckler, following to the end 
That steady purpose to the which his zeal 
Had this day wrought the chiefs. ‘Tall as himself, 
Erect it stood beside him, and his hands 
Hung resting on the rim. This was an hour 
That sweeten’d life, repaid and recompensed 
All losses ; and although it could not heal 
All griefs, yet laid them for awhile to rest. 

The active agitating joy that fill’d 

The vale, that with contagious influence spread 
Through all the exulting mountaineers, that gave 
New ardour to all spirits, to all breasts 

Inspired fresh impulse of excited hope, 

Moved every tongue, and strengthen’d every limb, . . 
That joy which every man reflected saw 

From every face of all the multitude, 

And heard in every voice, and every sound, 
Reach’d not the King. Aloof from sympathy, 
He from the solitude of his own soul 

Beheld the busy scene. None shared or knew 
His deep and incommunicable joy ; 

None but that Heavenly Father, who alone 
Beholds the struggles of the heart, alone 

Knows and rewards the secret sacrifice.’ 


On the other hand, the meeting of Roderick with his mother, 
and his discovery of himself to her, to which the vision at the 
beginning seems to point as a very leading if not the principal 
action of the poem, is at first so uselessly delayed, and after- 
ward so spun out by long oratorical speeches, that it absolutely 
falls *¢ flat as a flounder” to the ground. Perhaps it is an ine 
herent defect of the subject, that it necessarily involves so 
frequent a repetition of interesting developements, as finally to 
make them productive of no interest whatever. 

Not so the meeting between Julian and Roderick, which we 
think is decidedly the finest part of the poem, and is wrought, 
by the combination of attendant circumstances, to a height of 
dramatic effect which we have rarely seen equalled, never 
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perhaps surpassed. We here mean to take into the account 
the whole narrative, from the moment at which Florinda brings 
her unknown confessor into the apostate’s tent, to that of his 
death. ‘The reason, however, which restrained us from dwel- 
ling on a former passage of the work, operates with still greater 
force in the present instance; and, as an act of justice to the 
author, we divulge no farther the secrets of his prison-house. 

The battle in the concluding canto is in the highest degree 
romantic and spirited; although of a character so totally the 
opposite to that of Walter Scott’s equally spirited and romantic 
descriptions of similar scenes, that it would be well worth a 
separate treatise to point out the causes and effects of the 
striking contrast between them. 

We have now noticed the principal characters and incidents 
of the poem, as far as we have found it practicable consistently 
with the design of not anticipating the reader’s curiosity, and of 
stimulating rather than satiating his interest. Still, we have 
by no means done complete justice either to the poet or to our 
own feelings; since, in our anxiety to discover as much of the 
plan and dramatic tendency of the poem as our purpose required, 
we have passed over innumerable beauties of sentiment and 
description with which we were charmed in the perusal. ‘The 
night-journey of the travellers from Cordoba over the moun- 
tains, the picture of Cordoba itself, the moonlight-scene at the 
opening of the fifteenth book, and the laboured and highly 
wrought landscape of the vale of Coradonga, are all fine speci- 
mens of the picturesque in poetry; and that strain of moral 
tenderness, in which Mr. Southey has often before shewn him- 
self pre-eminently successful, he has again indulged with all its 
usual harmony of tone and colouring in the description of 
Pelayo in the bosom of his family. For our last quotation, 
however, we select a passage of a very different character : 


‘ taking from the’ Primate’s hand 
That oaken cross which at the sacring rites 
Had served for crozier, at the cavern’s mouth 
Pelayo litted it and gave the word. 
From voice to voice on either side it past 
With rapid repetition, . . In the name 
Of God! for Spain and vengeance! and forthwith 
On either side along the whole defile 
The Asturians shouting in the name of God, 
Set the whole ruin loose ; huge trunks and stones, 
And loosen’d crags, down, down they roll’d with rush 
And bound, and thundering force. Such was the fall 
As when some city by the labouring earth 
Heaved from its strong foundations is cast down, 
. And all its dwellings, towers, and palaces 
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In one wide desolation prostrated. 

From end to end of that long straight, the crash 
Was heard continuous, and commixt with sounds 
More dreadful, shrieks of horror and despair, 
sind death, .. the wild and agonizing cry 

Of that whole host in one destruction whelm’d, 
Vain was all valour there, all martial skill ; 

The valiant arm is helpless now; the feet 

Swift in the race avail not now to save ; 

‘They perish, all their thousands perish there. . 
Horsemen and intantry they perish all,.. 

The outward armour and the bones within 
Broken and bruised and crush’d. Echo prolong’d 
The long uproar; a silence then ensued, 
Through which the sound of Devas stream was heard, 
A lonely voice of waters, wild and sweet : 

The lingering groan, the faintly-utter’d prayer, 
The louder curses of despairing death, 

Ascended not so high. Down from the cave 
Pelayo hastes, the Asturians hasten down, 

Fierce and immitigable down they speed 

On all sides, and along the vale of blood 

The avenging sword did mercy’s work that hour.’ 

To the prevailing defects of the work, having once pointed 
them out, we gladly refrain from recurring ; and the quota- 
tions which we have made will afford but few specimens of 
them. We had much rather leave it to our readers, by a 
personal inspection, to confirm or reject our opinion on this 
part of the subject. ‘To the plan of the poem, however, we 
have still something to object. ‘The minor personages are too 
irequently introduced, and made too prominent, considering the 
very little diversity that is thrown into their characters and 
circumstances. Alphonso, for instance, is an ardent young 
soldier, with nothing to distinguish him from that very nume- 
rous tribe, and he conduces no more to the interest of the 
drama than any one individual patriot in the whole host of 
Pelayo’s adherents ; yet he is brought almost as much forward 
on the canvas as Pelayo himself. Roderick’s mother also acts 
avery poor though a long part, considering the importance 
attached to her by the leading incident to which we have 
already alluded; — it would have been much better to have 
killed her before the period of Roderick’s emigration from his 
cell. The nature of Roderick’s crime renders the subject 
peculiarly difficult to manage, with a view to the interest which 
it is necessary to attach to his character; and yet almost any 
deviation from the generally received historical fact is certain 
of being attended with a greater or less degree of incongruity. 
We do not think that Mr. Southey’s plan of representing it a 
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the effect of a vehement (though in its origin a virtuous) pas- 
sion, returned with the most devoted affection by the unfor- 
tunate object of it, but wrought to a temporary delirium by the 
force of conflicting circumstances, is by any means exempt 
from this charge; and, whatever effect may in some respects 
be thus obtained, it is at least attended with this faulty con- 
sequence, that the despair and penitence of Roderick, almost 
unexampled in severity and duration, are thus made to bear no 
proportion to an offence in which, extenuated as it now appears, 
the will can scarcely be said to have had any part. It also 
makes the vengeance of Julian for a fault not only in great 
measure reparable, but which the perpetrator had the most 
ardent wish to repair as far as it was possible, little less than 
diabolical, and the conduct of the lady, by her outrageous 
virtue actuating that vengeance, much more than mischievously 
perverse. In short, according to our way of contemplating it, 
Mr. Southey has sacrificed all the moral, as well as the actual, 
probability of the story to the design of extenuating the fault of 
his hero, when in fact the strength of the subject consists in 
the very enormity of the crime. 

Notwithstanding these concluding animadversions, we trust 
that we have sufficiently evinced our high respect for Mr. 
Southey’s poetical character; and that, if we stepped a little 
out of our way, at the beginning of this article, in reference to 
his politics, we did it because enthusiasm, however exalted in 
its objects, cannot justify intemperance, and we feel mor- 
tified when genius degrades itself to the low level of a party- 
railer. This is not the fit occupation of a poet; —no, not 


even of a Poet-Laureate. Me 
YI. 





Art. 11. Voyages and Travels in various Parts of the World, 
during the Years 1803, 1804, 1805, 1806, and 1807, by G. H. 
Von Langsdorff, Aulic Counsellor to his Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia; &c. &c. Illustrated by Engravings from Original 
Drawings. Intwo Parts. 4to. 2]. 12s. 6d., and 11. 178. 6d. 
Boards. Colburn. 1813 and 1814. 


Ts histories of the Russian voyage from the European sea 
4 to Japan and Kamtschatka, which had already been pub- 
lished by the commanders, justly appeared to the author of the 
work before us to render necessary some explanation of the 
motives which induced him to commit te the press another re- 
lation of the same voyage. In fairness to the public taste, it 
may be observed that the genuine narrative of a voyager or 
traveller has never been regarded as an undue obtrusion, 


though his fellow-voyagers or travellers may have had the _— 
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of him in printing; and indeed their anticipation can only be 
partial, because, though they have the same facts to relate and 
the same objects to describe, both the one and the other are 
almost always susceptible of different representations within the 
bounds of truth, and many travellers have habits of observation 
and modes of reflection peculiarly their own. 

M. Von Langsdorff sailed in Captain Krusenstern’s ship*, the 
Nadeshda, in quality of assistant naturalist; and, he says, 
‘as a medical man and a naturalist, my attention was necessarily 
directed to objects different from those by which Captain 
Krusenstern was principally occupied.’ Consonantly with this 
acknowlegement, the author has not aimed at giving nautical in- 
formation, but his observations and descriptions are for the most 
part employed on the productions of the countries visited, and 
on the manners and customs of the inhabitants. As we have 
noticed at some length the prior accounts of the Russian 
circum-navigation, it will suffice for us to give a general view 
of the contents of the present volumes, with the addition of 
some remarks on such particulars as have principally attracted 
our attention. 

In their outward passage through the Atlantic, the two Rus- 
sian ships stopped at Teneriffe: but the uncertainty of their 
stay deterred the author from ascending the Peak. He has, 
however, given an account of a journey which a short time 
before had been taken to its summit by M. Cordier, a French- 
man, the result of whose observations makes the height of the 
Peak 1901 French toises, which is but a small difference from 
former measurements. The next place at which the ships 
touched was the island Santa Katalina, or, as we call it, Saint 
Katharine, on the coast of Brasil; where, the writer remarks, 
‘the aspect of the country was decked with a drapery of the 
most beautiful green, ornamented with flowers of a thousand 
hues.’ — Leaving this terrestrial paradise for the dreary naviga- 
tion round Cape Horne, the author brings us to the South-Sea; 
and here we immediately meet with a cause of some com- 
plaint against him. The Neva, commanded by Captain: Li- 
siansky, had been separated from Captain Krusenstern; and 
the first appointed place of rendezvous was Easter-Island : .but 
the winds were so adverse to the Nadeshda in approaching that 
island, that, after some time expended in the attempt, it was 
relinquished, and the island was passed without being seen, 
Yet M. Von LangsdorfF enters both into description and into 
discussion concerning Easter-Island 3 which is certainly a work 
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* See our account of Captain K.’s narrative, Reviews for June 
and July last. 
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of supererogation, and demanded in its excuse more acquaints 
ance with the subject than the writer appears to have possessed, 
He gives the discovery to the Dutch navigator Roggewein, 
without making any mention of the Buccaneer Chief, Fawant 
Davis; and he describes the inhabitants by quotations from the 
early published accounts of Roggewein’s voyage, and from 
George Forster, whose name appears rather ludicrously with 
the title of Captain. 

M. Von L. enters more copiously, and with unquestionable 
right, into a description of the natives of the Marquesas, among 
which islands the ship remained twelve days. The European 

, navigators, both of early and of late date, who have visited the 
Marquesas, have borne testimony to the beauty of the natives, 
and in terms so earnest that it cannot be doubted that those islan. 
ders form one of the most handsome race of people in the world. 
The present author agrees with former voyagers in giving this 
character to the men, but makes it a question much to the 
prejudice of the more beauteous sex. At Nukahiwa, (whichis 
an island of the same groupe with the Marquesas,) his attention 
was attracted by a young man who was named Mufau Tapu- 
takava from his extraordinary height, vast strength, and the 
admirable proportion of his limbs and muscles. : 


‘ He was now twenty years old, and was six feet two inches high, 
Paris measure *; and Counsellor Tilesius, who unites the eye of a 
connoisseur and an artist, said, he never saw any one so perfectly pro- 
portioned. He took the trouble of measuring every part of this man 
with the utmost exactness, and after our return to Europe imparted 
his observations to Counsellor Blumenbach, of Gottingen, who has 
studied so assiduously the natural history of man. ‘This latter com- 
pared these proportions with the Apollo of Belvedere, and found that 
those of that master-piece of the finest ages of Grecian art, in which 
is combined every possible integer in the composition of manly beauty, 
corresponded exactly with our Mufau, an inhabitant of the island of 
Nukahiwa. We were told that the chief of a neighbouring: island, by 
name Upoa, with equally exact proportions as Mufau, was a head 
taller, so at least Roberts and Cabri both assured us; if they were’ 
correct, this man must be nearly seven Paris feet high.’ 


After such an account of the men, “old as we are,” we 
feel no small disappointment at the description given of the 
women of Nuxahiwa, and can searcely yield our belief to so 
great an anomaly as that of beauty in the male and ugliness in 
the female being the common characterestics of the same race of 
the human kind. We think that it must have been fancy, or 
some prejudice, rather than clear judgment, which has made 





« * A French foot measures thirteen inches, or one foot one inch 
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the author deliver the following sentiment : I must confess 
that in my opinion both the’form and countenance of a well, 
made negress ‘are more pleasing and interésting, according 
to our European ideas of beauty, than those of the women in 
these islands. We cértainly ‘found in Nukahiwa an Apollo of 
Belvedere ; but it may as certainly be made a'quéstion, whethet 
a nice observer would not sooner find the Uriginal of the Médi- 
cean Venus upon the coast of Africa than 9h’ the South-Sea.’ 
We must not, however, suppréss the admigsion which precedes 
this remark: ‘It is highly probable thatwe saw a very few 
only of the really fine aid handsome women, and that most of 
those who fell under our observation wére the ladies of pleasure 
of the island.’ ‘The meretricious conduct of these women is 
represented in this work in the same light'in which Captain 
Von Krusenstern delineated it. , web: | 

The author has been very full and ciréumstantial in his ac- 
count of the people of the northern Marqiiésas, or, as they are 
sometimes called, Washington’s Islands. “He has also inserted 
a specimen of their music, with some remarks by Dr. Tilesius, 
who sailed in the same voyage'as naturalist. ‘The sample given 
is a song, the melody of which, however,’ must be mairpenant 
expressed in our European notation, because it consisted muc 
of quarter tones. ‘The whole song is above fifty. bars in length, 

yet the extent of scale occupied does not exceed the compass 
of a fourth, and consequently it must possess considerable 
monotony. , 

The voyagers next touched at the Satidwich islands ; where 
the most remarkable circumstance noticed is that the natives 
are so familiarized to intercourse with Europeans, as to engage 
themselves to serve on board American vessels. for the regular 
pay of seamen. It is consequently observed: by the author that, 
as these islands produce sugar-canes and many other useful 
articles, the time may not be far distant when Kamtschatka and 
the Russian settlements at the Aleutian isles may ‘be indebted | 
to them. for valuable supplies. — From the Sandwich islands, 
the Nadeshda: sailed to Kamtschatka; and, having recruited 
and repaired, in. September (1804) she departed’ thence for 
Japan. October 8th, she cast anchor in Nangasaki harbour, 
the eventful theatre of Japanese intercourse with the Christian 
world. : | 

The history here given of this Russian embassy to Japan is _ 
the most interesting. and important part of the book, and ‘will 
probably stamp it with a lasting value. ‘The circumstances 
which led to the embassy being sent are thus explained. A 
merchant of Japan, named Kodai, with others of the same 
nation, had been shipwrecked on one of the Kurili islands, 
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whence they were sent, or found means of getting conveyed, 
to the continent; and they had lived some years in Siberia 
before the fact came to the knowlege of the Russian court, 
This happened in the time of the Empress Katharine. 


‘ No sooner was she informed that a merchant of Japan was livi 

in Siberia, than she eagerly embraced the opportunity of shewiag him 
the utmost hospitality. She invited Kodai to St. Petersbugh, and,. 
after displaying to him all the pomp and splendour of her then bril- 
liant court ; after heaping upon him every possible token of respect 
and kindness, gave him a vessel to return to his native country, 
Upon this he repaired to Ochotsk, and in 1792 was conveyed bya 
sea officer, Lieutenant Adam Laxmann, son of the celebrated natu- 
ralist, to Atkis, a harbour in Matmai, on the north-east coast of 
Japan. ‘The Governor-General of Siberia sent a letter by Laxmann 
to the Emperor of Japan, in which, in the name of his imperial mis. 
tress, he made known the motive of the voyage, and proposed, in 
order to promote a closer friendship and union between the two na- 
tions, to establish a regular intercourse of trade. Some presents, not, 
of very great value, were also sent in her majesty’s name, to the Em- 
peror of Japan, at his capital city of Jedo.’ 


Two causes of umbrage were inadvertently given by this 
proceeding; the one, in sending a ship to another port than 
Nangasaki; the other, in the letter being written in the name 
of the governor of Siberia to the Emperor of Japan, After 
having coasted during some months, Lieutenant Laxmann te- 
ceived, instead of a direct answer to the letter which he had. 
brought, a written paper, being a kind of manifesto from the 
Japanese government or ministers; which, however, con- 
tained certain instructions to the Lieutenant, according to 
which he was at liberty to proceed. It attributed his coming 
to a harbour of Matmai, instead of going to Nangasaki, to the 
Russians not being informed of the Japanese law on that head; 
and the bringing back to their country the shipwrecked sub- 
jects of the Japanese empire was acknowleged .as an_act of 
kindness. ‘The paper then proceeds : 


¢«¢ As Japan has never hitherto entered into any friendly inter- 
course with Russia, and consequently is ignorant of the degree of 
dignity at which the Russian empire is arrived ; and as it is impossible 
by means of a letter to judge of its greater or less extent, or to know 
what customs and usages prevail in the country, no means are there- 
fore presented of judging how far the two countries are agreed in their 
ideas with regard to respect or contempt being shewn by certain 
actions. 
«« On this ground, and on account of this imperfect knowledge, 
no answer can be sent to the letter from Russia.— 
¢< As to what coneerns future ties of friendship, no treaty upon 
the subject can be carried on in the harbour of Atkis; and as little 
can 
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can any permission be given for foreigners to come to the capital city 
of Jedo. Merchants of other nations, after the establishment of 
friendly relations, can only come to the places pointed out to them. 
«« For the rest, it isa law to treat all ships of war; let them come 
to what harbour or landing-place they will, with the utmost strictness, 


not to enter into any intercourse with them, or receive any excuses they 
may offer.” 


¢ As the last pom of instruction, the paper concluded with say- 
ing,, * You, Laxmann, have leave to come to the harbour of 
Nangasaki, on producing our permission here remitted to you; but, 
without producing it, you are not permitted to enter even there.” 

‘ The permission ran nearly in the following terms: ‘ Entrance 
to the harbour of Nangasaki is permitted to a shin of the great Rus- 
sian empire ; but, as we have already declared, it is strictly forbidden 
to foreign vessels to land in any other place. We also repeat that 
the Christian religion cannot be permitted in our kingdom ; and we 
therefore make it a condition that during their stay no act of reli- 
gious worship 1s to be performed ; and in case any agreement should 
be entered into in future, that nothing shall be done contrary to 
our laws as laid down in the above schedule. _ As our authority 


for coming on these conditions, we give this our act to Adam 
Laxmann.” ’ 


Owing to the death of the Empress Katharine, and. the 
capricious disposition of her successor, this permission .re- 
mained unused till the reign of Alexander, the present emperor. 
In the mean time, (2. ¢. in 1796,) another large Japanese ship 
was driven on territory under the dominion of the Russians, 
being“wrecked on one of the Aleutian islands; * and a fresh 
reason for the voyage was therefore furnished, to carry back to 
their native country the’ unfortunate sufferers who had “been 
rescued from this disaster.. ‘These Japanese, who lived for 
some years at Irkutsk, were, at the time when this expedition 
was in preparation, sent for to St. Petersburgh, and received 
there with great hospitality. After they had been presented 
witlt money, clothes, and watches, all those. who had ‘not 
embraced the Christian religion were declared to be at’ full 
liberty to stay in Russia, or to return to their native country, 
according to their own free choice. Out of fifteen, five onl 
chose to return; the rest’ went voluntarily ‘back to Irkutsk. 
One of them, by name Nicolaus Kolotichin, is now professor 
of the Japanese language at the Gymnasium there, ‘and has six 
or eight pupils under his instruction. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that the Count Von Resanoff was appointed to this 
embassy, for which he was provided with very rich ‘and ex- 
pensive presents of objects of European arts-and manufactures 
of various kinds.’ , 

It was about an hour after noon when the Nadeshda arrived 
at the entrance of the port of Nangasaki. The Japanese boats, 
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which she had passed along the coast the day before, had.ail, 
with one clandestine exception, avoided, coming near, her, or 
entering mto any. conversation with the Russians: but now, 
as she drew near the harbour, 


< At a signal given, a little boat came out carrying a white flag 
with a blue cross, and a number of Japanese characters upon it. Two 
officers, who were in this boat, seemed inclined to come on board, but 
they first made a number of very minute inquiries concerning us of 
our Japanese, descending into the most trivial circumstances. They 
had frank, open countenances, and appeared to receive us with great 
friendship bE seer “They inquired who we were? nce 
we came? at were our views in coming? Whether the em. 
bassy was directed solely to Japan? Whether we were armed, and 
how many guns we carried:? How long we had been upon our 
‘voyage, and from what pert.we came last? Under what flag we 
sailed ?—with a variety of other things of a similar kind. They re- 
quired to see our permission ; and copying it over, asked, why, hay- 
ing had it twelye-years, we now for the first time availed ourselves of 
it? As it had been made known, they said, aver the whole king- 
dom of Japan, that such a permission had been given, for four years 
after a vessel from Russia was constantly expected ; even now, as they 
assured us, one of the Japanese, who had been brought back by Lax- 
mann, was;living at Nangasaki, with the intention of serving as in- 
terpreter at the arrival of the Russians. 3 . 

¢ But the principal end of all the inquiries seemed to-be the. desixe 
of ascertaining whether we-really were Russians: with this view, they 
requested at Sheik departure to have a billet written in the Russian 
language, the contents of which might give satisfaction.on this 
point.’ yo 

If any of the Japanese who were brought home by Laxmann 
from Siberia were then living‘at Nangasaki,they were designedly 
kept out of sight of the Russjang; and all the communications, 
which passed between the Russians and Japanese in the course 
of this embassy, were made through the medium of Dutch in- 
terpreters, or rather the interpreters to the Dutch factory ;, for 
‘it was one of the cautious regulations of the Japanese govern- 
“miént that none except the natives of Japan should be trusted 
to ifiterpret between them and the Christians. ¥ 
“The ceremonials of respect and civility are prescribed with 
“greater attention to minute circumstances, and appear to be 
more Strictly observed, in the east, especially in China and the 
Japanese islands, than in other parts of the world. Respect to 
sénidrs and siperiors, and civility of manners to all, harmonize 
with and are essential to the peace and happinéss of society ; 
‘prescribed forms, also, acknowleging superiority in rank, are 
“useful to subordination and order: but, when forms servile and 
‘degrading aré exacted from inferiors through all the grades of 
“gociety, (and nothing can be more $0 than the ceremonials esta- 
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blished in Japan,) they tend to debase the spirit of a nation; an 
evil which cannot be counterbalanced by any advantage result- 
ing from the politeness of manners which such lowly customs 
may produce. We find, in this Russian visit to Japan, a re- 
markable proof of the immutability of Japanese regulations in 
this particular. Mynheer Doeff, the chief of the>Dutch fac- 
tory, obtained permission from the governor of ‘Natigasaki to 
go on board the Russian ship, to pay a visit of respect to the 
ambassador: but the time and manner were so arranged that 
it should take place in the presence of a Japanese magistrate, 
who was distinguished by the title of Opper-banjos. 


¢ As Mynheer Doeff entered the:cabin, ‘he was immediately turn- 
ing to the ambassador to pay him the proper salutation: but the ia- 
terpreters took him politely by the arm, turned him aside gently, and 
said that he must first make a compliment to. the Great Men. ‘This 
was done in a very demeaning manner, according; to our ideas, as he 
stood for some time before them with. his head ‘bent dowriwards, and 
his arms hanging perpendicularly by his sides, not daring on-any ac- 
count to raise his head. As, however, he thought, after a while; ‘he 
had kept it in this position long enough, he turned it half-round’on 
one side, and asked the interpreter, Kan ik wederom opstaan?> -May 
I raise it up again? A like compliment must also be paid to the 
secretary and the Banjos; and then he was permitted to ‘pay his re- 
spects to the ambassador. Jia + 

¢ Towards eleven o’clock, the treasurer and secretary took their 
leave ; but before their departure the Dutchmen were again required 
to pay’a compliment to the Great Men. Baron Pabst, who: before 
did not seem to think this attitude of submission altogether consistent 
with the Dutch character, wanted to haye.stolen upseen gut_of; the 
cabin, and escaped the compliment; but the vigilant. interpreters 
called after him, Sir! Mynhieer Pabst! you cannot, go till you 
have made the Great Men a compliment.” He was ehéraford abliged 
to return, and submit to the huimiliating custom? 4) °°? §9 So" 
The first visit of the Russians to Japan was in the yea + 17395 
by Captain Spangberg, in a ship from Kamtschatka. He ap- 
chored at a place on the east coast of Japan, in 382° noxth 
tude ; and the history of his voyage relates that, before he left 
that place, a great boat came to the ship.in which sat four men 
(besides the mariners) who from their embroidered apparel ap- 
peared to be people of condition, .The Captain invited sherh 
to his cabin ; at going in, they. bowed down. to’ the ground, 
held up their hands folded over their heads, and nested. ts | 
the Captain desired them to rise.” . , ~y 


It, deserves to be acknowleged that, the - civilities, of, the 
Japanese are accompanied by the most obliging man: ny Qn 
‘he Rip 


occasion, of. some visit or audience, several of 
ambassador's retinue were conyeyed by water in a boat pro- 
vided by the Japanese; and the author, who was of this party, 
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relates that ‘a very heavy shower had fallen accompanied 
thunder; but the barge was so well sheltered that we felt no 
inconvenience from it : we very tranquilly partook of the tea 
and pipes which had been prepared for us: The captain of the 
barge was extremely polite and coutteous. He wrote down 
the names of his guests, to keep them, he said, as a lastin 
memorial in his family of the honour he had received.’ 
Nothing could be more courteous and polite than the giving 
such a turn to an act which was evidently one of Japanese 
police. — The author proceeds : 


‘ We were not less observant of every thing around than the Ja. 
panese were of us, and remarked, among other things, a man who 
concealed himself behind some of his countrymen, and seemed occu- 
pied in drawing. We endeavoured to inspire him with confidence, 
and entreated him to shew us, without fear or diffidence, the interest- 
ng objects on which he was employed. He ventured upon this to 
exhibit his works, and we were not a little surprised at the talents 
displayed'in them. He had in a short time taken a sketch of every 
thing remarkable which he saw about him ; as, for instance, the three- 
cornered hat with feathers, worn by the ambassador, his star, and the 
ribband of his order, with the different insignia about the uniforms of 
the officers; their sabres, their swords, and the scabbards; their 
buttons, scaffs, and keys of office as chamberlains, their watch- 
strings and seals. ‘The celerity and address with which he sketched, 
almost at a glance, so many objects entirely new to him, was beyond 
the talents of most European artists ; for they were done with Indian 
ink, on the fine Chinese silk-paper, as it is called ; and what steadi- 
ness in the strokes, what lightness of pencil must be required, to 
give the proper expression in drawing with such materials! ‘The 


time that we were detained here must have been of the greatest value 
to this man.’ 


_ M. Von Langsdorff gives some expectation that the Japatiese 
are becoming sensible of the injurious effects of their seclusion 
from the rest. of the world. Wehat, indeed, can be of worse 
corisequence to a people gifted with good powers of compré- 
‘hension, with ingenuity of mind, and who are of a magnani- 
mous spirit, than to remain in a stagnant state, while other 
nations are making rapid advanees in knowlege! ¢ Our in- 
terpreter spoke freely on this subject. He considered the 
strict regulations of the Japanese government with respect to 
foreigners as ridiculous in the extreme. He lamented that he 
was a Japanese, and wished much that he could travel and see 
foreign countries.’ It is exceedingly probable that the court 
and the people of Japan are differently inclined respecting fo- 
reign intercourse: the Russians having come in contact with 
the Japanese at the Kurili islands, in a manner which has 
created in the Emperor of Japan’s eourt a considerable jealousy 
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and some apprehension of the Russian power; and this ap- 
pears not less evident in the terms used by the Japanese in their 
rejection of the embassy, than in their refusal to allow the 
Russians to have in future any intercourse with Japan. Whe- 
ther the Russian ambassador had all the self-possession, pa- 
tience, and mildness of manners, which are requisite for treat- 


ing with the Japanese, we will not pretend to say. After he 
had remained some months in expectation of going to Jedo, to 
have an audiénce of the Kubo, it was announced to him that -a 
great lord was coming from the court to Nangasaki, to. hear 
and answer the business of the embassy ; — in fact, to dismiss 
him. At the second audience with this minister, a roll of 
paper was produced, which the interpreters explained to the 
Russian ambassador, and which is thus given by M. Von 
Langsdorff : 


‘sé In former times, ships of all nations were allowed to come 
freely to Japan, and the Japanese were in the habit of visiting foreign 
countries with equal freedom. A hundred and fifty years ago, how- 
ever, an emperor had strictly enjoined his successors never to let the 
Japanese quit the country, and only to permit the Chinese, the Dutch, 
and the inhabitants of the island Riukiu, with the Coreans, to come 
to Japan. For many years the trade with the latter had been broken 
off, and only that with the Chinese and Dutch had been kept up. 
Since that epoch several foreign nations had, at various tities, endea- 
voured to establish an intercourse of friendship and commerce with Ja- 
pan; they were always, however, repulsed, in consequence of the 
long-established prohibition, and because it was held dangerous to 
form ties of friendship with an unknown foreign power, which could 
not be founded on any basis of equality.” 

‘ The interpreters here made a pause, and then proceeded. 
“ Friendship,’”’ they said, * is like a chain, which} when destined to 
some particular end, must consist of a determined number of links. 
If one member, however, be particularly strong, and the others dis- 
proportionally weak, the latter must of necessity, by use, be soon 
broken. The chain of friendship can never, therefore, be otherwise 
than disadvantageous to the weak members included in it. 

‘«¢ ‘Thirteen years before,”’ they continued, “a Russian ship, with 
Lieutenant Laxmann, came to,Japan, and a second was now arrived 
with an ambassador frobm the great Russian Emperor. That the one 
should be received with forbearance, and the other with friendship, 
could be permitted, and the Emperor of Japan would gladly do 
whatever was in his power, consistently with adhering to the laws; 
he could and would, therefore, consider the arrival of the second 
Russian ship as a proof of the great friendship borne him by the Em- 
peror of Russia. __ | 

‘ « This powerful monarch had sent him an ambassador with a 
number of costly presents. If they were accepted, the Emperor of 
Japan must, according to the customs of the country, which are 
considered as laws, send an ambassador with presents of equal value 
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to the Emperor of Russia. But as there is a strict prohibition against 
either the inhabitants or the ships quitting the country, and Japan i 
besides so poor, that it is impossible to return presents to any thing 
like an equivalent, it.is wholly out of the Emperor’s power to receive 
either the ambassador or the presents. 


««¢ Japan has no great wants, and has therefore little occasion for 
foreign productions ; her few real wants, as well as those that she 
has contracted by custom, are richly supplied by the Dutch and 
Chinese, and luxuries are things she does not wish to see introduced. 
It would besides be very difficult to establish an extensive trade, since 
that must, almost of wry occasion frequent intercourse between 


the EY aa and the foreign sailors ; and this is a thing strictly 
prohibited. 


This singular production of this singular nation might afford 
room for considerable remark *: but we must at present waive 
any reflections on it, and continue our report of the volume 
before us. 

We are pleased with the engravings with which M. Von 
Langsdorff has accompanied the Japanese part of his journal, 
as they have the merit both of being picturesque and of giving 
information ; and we should dwell longer on this account of the 
Russian embassy, but for the consideration that to satisfy the 
curiosity of our readers might be of disservice to an author 
whose work we mean to recommend to their perusal. 

The remainder of the first volume contains an account of 
the navigation of the Nadeshda from Japan back to Kamtschatka. 
Captain Krusenstern anchored near the N. W. part of Jesso, 
and the author’s details respecting the inhabitants agrees well 
with the interesting description of them in the voyage of the 
Dutch ships Kastrikom and Breskes, in 1643. Their language 
differed from the Japanese. ‘¢ Some brandy being given tod 
them, they drank it without hesitation, emptying the last drop 
into the palms of their hands, which they raised towards 
heaven, and then stroked their long beards.’ A few Ja- 
panese were met here, whose behaviour plainly evinced that 
they were not sorry to be free from the controul of their 
magistrates. 


¢ Scarcely had the boats, by which we had been visited, landed on 
the eastern shore of the bay, when another very large boat, not much 
unlike the Japanese ones, came out from the western side, and made 





* Of the extraordinary ignorance in which the people of Japan are 
kept by the government, the author states a curious instance when 
he says that he was told by the Japanese interpreters that even the 
name of the reigning Emperor was a profound secret ; and that 
the subjects never knew, till his death, how the person who had 
reigned over them was called. (P.241.) 
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towards our ship. In fact, there were four Japanese on board, who, 
to judge by their external appearance, were of the very lowest class 
of the people, probably fishermen. 

« They were extremely free and sociable in their behaviour, in- 
quiring who we were, and telling us the names of the islands and 
country round. Shortly after came a better dressed Japanese in 
another boat: he was no less frank in his intercourse with us; and 
after what we had experienced at Nangasaki, this surprised us very 
much. He gave us to understand that he was a merchant, and offered 
us several Japanese things for sale, or rather for barter ; among them 
were lackered wooden drinking cups, razors, tobacco-pipes, books 
with wooden cuts, which the Japanese are forbidden, on pain of death, 
to sell to strangers, but which are tolerably well known in Europe 
under the name of Chinese Bibles.’ 


The Russians afterward stopped at other parts, where they 
had communication with the inhabitants.— On the sth of June 
1805, they anchored in the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul. 


[To be continued. | Capt. B...:y- 





Art. III. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
for the Year 1814. Part II. 


[Article concluded from p. 49-] 


MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY. 


0” a new Principle of constructing his Majesty's Ships of War. 
By Robert Seppings, Esq., one of the Surveyors of his Ma- 
jesty’s Navy. 

Remarks on the Employment of Oblique Riders, and on other 
Alterations in the Construction of Ships. By 'Thomas Young, 
M.D., For. Sec. R.S.— We have placed these two interesting 
memoirs together in consequence of their intimate connection; 
the latter being the substance of a report presented to the Board 
of Admiralty, relative to the advantages of the new principle 
of construction detailed in the former, with additional demon- 
strations and illustrations founded on correct mathematical in- 
vestigations. Even if we were not disposed to admit to the 
full extent the position of Mr. Seppings, ‘ that our very exist- 
ence as a nation depends on our naval superiority,’ we must at 
least be fully convinced that improvements in the construction, 
and economy in the building, of our ships of war are subjects 
of the highest importance to this country ; and that, ¢ notwith- 
Standing the rapid improvement in almost every other branch 
of the arts and sciences, within the last century, little or no 
advancement has been made during that period in naval archi- 
tecture, 
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tecture, so far at least as relates to the disposition of the mates 
rials which compose the fabric of a ship, whereby alone strength 
and fixedness of the parts can be obtained.’ 
The advantages which Mr. Seppings hopes to gain from his 
new principles are these: 1st, To give a greater unity to all 
the parts of a ship; and thus to remedy, or at least greatly to 
obviate that tendency which all heavy ships have to arching, or, 
as it is technically called, hogging, in her upper works, arising 
from the want of a continued succession of support from the 
centre to the extremities. - 


‘ This tendency shews itself in a ship from the moment of her 
launching ; from whence some idea may be formed to what extent it 
will be carried in a troubled sea, when in the act of pitching she is 
borne up by the fluid only in her central part, while the head and 
stern are forsaken and therefore unsupported by the water. 

‘ If a straight line be drawn from the head to the stern of a ship, 

il 


whilst on the slip, or in the dock, no sooner has she entered her own 
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ent than each end of this line will be found to have dropped from 
* two to five or six inches, in consequence of the weakness of the fabric, 
and the two extremes wanting the quantum of support which the fluid 
gives to the central part.’ 


adly, To obtain a greater durability, by preventing the 
decay of the timbers ; and, as connected with this object, to 
preserve the health of the crew from the effects of the impure 
air arising from the filth which collects in certain parts of a 
ship constructed on the old principle, and which accelerates its 
decay. 

aly, The saving of a great quantity of valuable timber, 
which is estimated as amounting, in a ship of 74 guns, to 
upwards of one hundred and eighty oak trees of a load each, or 
fifty feet rough measure. | 

These are each important improvements, and when taken in 
the aggregate, together with other collateral and dependant ad- 
vantages, highly deserve the serious attention of the Admiralty. 
—We learn that three ships of 74 guns are already at sea, re- 
paired or built on this principle, and the favourable report that 
has been received of them has induced the Government to direct 
the building of several others on thé same plan. 

In order the better to illustrate the nature and advantages of 
the new construction, we shall give an outline of the old prin- 
ciple, which may be stated as follows : 

1st, The frame of a 74 guns ship is formed of more than 
eight hundred different timbers placed at right angles to the 
keel: these timbers are called ribs, and are about fourteen 
inches in thickness ; the breadth of the spaces between them 
being from one to five inches. 

15 adly, The 
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adly, ‘The whole exterior frame is covered with planks of 
different thicknesses, the inside of it being also almost entirely 
lined with planks: within which is another partial range, as it 
were, of interior ribs, at a considerable distance from each 
other, called riders. 


‘ gdly, Across this frame are pieces of timber called beams, 
united together so as to be of sufficient length to reach from one 
side of the ship to the other. 

‘ The use of these beams is to secure the sides of the ship, so as 
to prevent her upper works from spreading, and to keep that part 
which is under water from being compressed by the fluid. They 
are also the supports or bearers of the decks, (or what we call in 
houses the girders for the floors,) and must therefore be of such 


' strength as to endure the weight of the cannon, and whatever else 


is to be placed upon them. The usual mode of fastening these 
to the sides has, generally speaking, been merely local, by two 
angular pieces of timber or iron (called knees) bolted to each 
beam, and also to the sides of the ship, by which means they were 
only partially held to the side, and there was wanting that con. 
tinuity of materials, and consequently of strength, which the new 
system gives. 

‘ Between the beams and at right angles with them are. placed 
pieces of wood called carlings, and at right angles with these (con- 
sequently parallel to the beams) ledges, which correspond with 
joists in a house. ‘The planks or flat of the deck (flooring) is laid 
nearly in parallel lines from head to stern, upon and at right 
angles with the beams, and is fastened to them and to the carlings 
and ledges by bolts, nails, or wooden pins, called treenails. From 
this statement it will appear evident, that the decks, according to 
the old construction, are in nowise conuected with the sides of the 
ship.’ 

Mr. Seppings’s improvements may now be shortly described 
thus. Instead of placing the interior ribs, or riders, as in the 
old construction, at right angles to the keel, he places them ob- 
liquely, forming with it an angle of about 45°; a position which 
is obviously much better calculated for preventing the arching 
above, of which we have already spoken. The carlings and 
planking of the decks are also made to form about the same 
angle with the ship’s sides, instead of running as formerly fore 
and aft. This is considered by Dr. Young as the least 
obvious advantage attributable to the new construction: but we 
may observe that it is not necessary to the new mode, and there- 
fore may be omitted if it should be found from experience to 
be either useless or injurious. 

These and some other alterations, in knees and fasten- 
ings, are certainly well calculated to obviate the arching of the 
ship; and, in order to make a fair experiment of the principle, 
the Tremendous, a 74, rebuilt by Mr. Seppings, was left for 
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three days on fourteen shores only ; which trial it bore without 
sustaining the least injury. With regard to the second advan. 
tage, that of cleanliness and the prevention of decay, it Consists 
in filling up the openings between the frame with pieces of 
timber, instead of the inside planking; which is done without 
any expenditure of useful timber, because one fourth of the 
produce of slab, now sold as fathom-wood, will furnish a suf. 
ficient supply for the consumption of the whole navy. 


‘ The advantages obtained by filling in the openings are these; 
— To add to the strength and durability of the fabric, to preserve 
the health of the crew from the effects of the impure air arising 
from the filth which soon collects in these openings, to render the 
men less liable to leakage, as well as to facilitate the stoppage of any 
leak, and lastly, to increase, as it may be said, the thickness of the 
bottom from four or four and a half (the usual thickness of the 
plank) to about sixteen inches, thereby lessening very considerably 
the danger to be apprehended from getting on shore, or foundering 
at sea.’ 


Lastly, the saving of timber arises from using the offal and 
slabs for filling up, instead of the inside planking, as practised 
on the old principle, above described. The diminution of 
timber, and consequently of the expence of building, Mr. Sep- 
pings regards as the least important of his improvements: but we 
think that the saving of timber thus introduced, when combined 
with that which results from the late ingenious invention of 
Mr. Hookey, for bending the ribs and other timbers instead of 
forming them of three or more pieces, must be an object of 
great moment, particularly as the navy cannot be kept up 
without a supply of foreign timber. ‘The latter invention, we 
suspect, has not yet received that attention which it deserves : 
it undoubtedly increases the strength of the vessel, and saves 
an immense portion of manual labour, as well as a great 
quantity of useful timber; we believe, fully as much as that 
which. arises from Mr. Seppings’s construction. 

We have at present said very little of Dr. Young’s elaborate 
report; and in fact we have room only to state his conclusion, 
which has been drawn from a mathematical investigation of the 
different natures of the pressures and strains to which a ship is 
subject, and the stress and strength of timber according to its 
various portions and combinations : 


«It is by no means impossible, that experience may suggest some 
better substantiated objections to these innovations, than have hitherto 
occurred: but none of those objections, which have yet been advanced, 
appear to be sufficiently valid to warrant a discontinuance of the 
cautious and experimental introduction of Mr. Seppings’s arrange- 
ments, which has been commenced by orders of the Board of — 
ralty. 
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talty. The filling in seems to be wholly unexceptionable: the braces 
between the rey appear to be decidedly more beneficial than the 
planks for which they are substituted; and the coakings seem to be 
very judiciously .employed in various parts of the structure: but 
something more may possibly be hereafter effected for the further im- 
provement of the decks, and for the more complete provision of a 
substitute for the thick stuff of the cieling, in addition to the diagonal 
riders, if yr pe should prove that there is any deficiency in the 
resistance of these parts. But it must be remembered, in forming 
conclusions from such experience, that when an arrangement of any 
kind has nearly attained the maximum of its perfection, it may demon- 
strably be varied in a considerable degree, without a preportionss 
alteration of its effect ; so that the most correct knowledge of scien- 
tific principles, and the minutest accuracy in their application, must 
become indispensably necessary, in order to secure us from the intro- 
duction of material errors, derived from the latent operation of ac- 
cidental causes, foreign to the immediate subjects of investigation.’ 

We are apprehensive that not much of that scientific know- 
lege, which Dr. Young considers as so indispensable, is to be 
found at present in our dock-yards ; and therefore we canriot 
too highly applaud the plan of the institution lately established 
at Portsmouth, for the instruction of a certain number of young 
men in the true principles of naval architecture. A mathema- 
tical education under an able professor, combined with all the 
practical knowlege that the dock-yard affords in a course of 
study during six years, and one year at sea, could not fail, 
under any mode of appointment, to produce many valuable 
naval architects: but, on the present plan ‘of admission, which 
allows any youth of the proper age to offer himself as a candi- 
date, with a certainty of being.appointed if he distinguishes him- 
self above his competitors, it gives the country every advantage 
that can be derived from such an institution, with regard both 
to talent and to education. We are aware that this scale of 
appointment is too liberal and disinterested to please some sub- 
ordinate persons in the navy-establishment ; and that sugges-., 
tions have been offered that the spirit of the order in coungil, 
which gave the institution its present form, may be evaded. 
It.is to be hoped, however, that those who laid the foundation 
of a system which promises to be so great a benefit to the 
country will keep a watchful eye over its future progress, and 
disappoint the narrow views of selfish individuals. 

Some further Observations on Atmoaspherical De Maven By 
Stephen Groombridge, Esg., F.R.S. —In the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1810, (Review for Marchi 1811. p. 230.) Mr. 
Groombridge published an interesting memoir on the subject 
of astronomical refraction, from which he deduced the general 
formula, r = tan. (s—3-3625 r) X58”. 1192: but he — 
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dered the few observations made below 80° zenith distance as 
not sufficiently worthy of reliance for the computation of a 
general formula of refraction; and he therefore used » Urse 
Mayoris as the lowest star for that purpose, whose zenith dis- 
tance is 78° 10’. Having, however, since applied the com- 
puted refraction from the above formula to observations of 
stars below 80° zenith distance, he found that such stars, so cor- 
rected, appeared to be farther from the zenith below the pole, 
than they ought to have been from the observations above the 
pole, and therefore that the refraction was less at those dis- 
tances from the zenith than he had assumed. These circum- 
stances induced Mr. G, to institute a course of observations of 
stars below the pole at more than 80° zenith distance, and 
as near the horizon as the situation of his observatory would 
admit. By means of these observations, he has been able to 
correct his formula before published; and he now proposes, 
instead of it, r = tan. (2—3.6342956 r) X §8”.132967, which 
he conceives will answer for any star to 87° zenith distance ; 
below which r is reduced .o0462 for each minute, It is ob. 
served, however, that this might not be found to apply in low 
situations, where the height of the vapours would form a greater 
angle with the horizon. The factors for the thermometrical 
correction are also now given as follows: ¢ Putting 4° for the 
degree of the scale ; then for the thermometer within (49°—°) 
X .0023, when below the mean ; (49°—A°) X .0022 when above 
the mean; and for the thermometer without, (45°—4*) X .0020 
will produce the respective factors. When /° is less than the 
mean, these will be positive, and when greater than the mean, 
negative.’ The paper is concluded by a valuable table of mean 
refraction, computed from the corrected formula ; with an ad- 
ditional table of the factors for the barometrical correction from 
28.60 inches to 30.58 inches, and for Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
from 21.5 to 76.0, both within and without. 

Propositions containing some Properties of Tangents to Circles; 
and of Trapeziums inscribed in Circles and non-inscribed. Together 
with Propssitions on the Elliptic Representation of Circles, upon a 
plane Surface, by Perspective. By Richard Hey, LL.D. Sc.— 
The whole of the propositions included in this long memoir 
are so connected with diagrams and geometrical lines contained 
in two plates subjoined to it, that we find it impossible to con- 
vey to the reader any explication of them without the same aid, 
which the nature of a review will not admit. We can therefore 
only observe that they display considerable geometrical know- 
lege, and a certain degree of novelty which will repay the 


reader for an attentive perusal of them. 
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On new Properties of Light exhibited in the optical Phenomena 
of Mother-of-Pearl, and other Bodies to which the superficial 
Structure of that Substance can be communicated. By David 
Brewster, LL.D., F.R.S. Edin., (5c. &9'c. — We have lately 
had several occasions for calling the attention of our readers to 
the experiments of Dr. Brewster relative to the optical phzeno- 
mena of different bodies: but we know not one of his dis- 
coveries connected with this branch of science that is more 
calculated to excite the notice of philosophers than the present, 
on account of the novelty and singularity of the facts, and 
their opposition to almost all our notions of the action of 
bodies on luminous rays. In short, a new series of interesting 
facts is disclosed in this memoir; which, as the author ob- 
serves, are calculated to produce some great change in the 
fundamental principles of physical optics. 

Dr. Brewster was led to the discovery of these apparent ano- 
malies while prosecuting his experiments on polarized light; in 
the course of which he was under the necessity of grinding and 
polishing, with the utmost care, various plates of mother-of- 
pearl. In these operations, he was struck with the successive 
developement and extinction of colours ; which appeared to be 
connected with some unknown and extraordinary cause that 
called for his particular and minute attention ; and the result 
of which he has detailed in a very conspicuous manner in the 
article now under consideration. It is divided into four dis- 
tinct heads, viz. 

« I. On the optical properties poay to mother-of-pearl. 

¢ 11. On the communication of these properties to other bodies. 

‘ III. On the causes by which these phenomena are produced. 


‘ IV. On a new species of polarisation peculiar to mother-of- 
pearl.’ 


Under the first head, the properties peculiar to mother-of- 
pearl are thus stated. 

If a plate of mother of pearl, not polished, but having its 
two surfaces ground perfectly smooth, either on a blue hone 
or on a plate of glass, with the powder of schistus, be then 
laid in a horizontal position, so as to receive the incident 
tay of a candle, the image of it will be reflected according to 
the ordinary law, and the angle of incidence be equal to the 
angle of reflection: but, if the eye be placed very close to the 
mother-of-pearl, so as to receive the reflected rays, it will dis- 
cern the common reflected image of the candle, but not very 
bright, in consequence of the roughness of the reflecting sur- 
face. Below this image, at the distance of some degrees, will 
also be seen a highly coloured image of the candle formed by 
Rey. Marcu, 1815. 5 rays 
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rays reflected in a directly opposite course. In this spectrum, 
the blue rays are nearest to the common image, and the 
colour is so great that it requires a prism of flint-glass with a 
refracting angle of 65° to correct it: a large secondary spec- 
trum being left, having the uncorrected green towards the ver- 
tex of the prism. If the candle be now left in its position, and 
the plate of mother-of-pearl be turned round on its centre 180°, 
so as to bring that end of it nearest to the candle which was 
before most remote, the coloured image will be found to have 
a motion of rotation about the natural image, and will in this 
position be at the same distance from it as before, only as 
much above it as it was then below. If now the ends of the 
plate be still made to preserve the new direction, but the other 
surface of the plate be exposed to the candle, the extraordinar 
image will be found again at the same distance below the na- 
tural image; and, if the plate be again turned about its centre, 
the. same rotation of the coloured spectrum will be observed, 
and its position again be found above that of the natural re- 
flected image. Hence it follows that the two surfaces of 
mother-of-pearl have always their poles of extraordinary re- 
flection in opposite directions ; except in specimens in which 
a change of structure takes place, a case which is not in- 
tended to be considered in this memoir, those which are here 
introduced being regularly formed, and nearly colourless in 
day-light. 

That the reader may better comprehend the results in the 
following extract, we will observe that the line joining the 
two extremities of the plate, which we have supposed to be al- 
ternately presented to the candle, is called the axis of extraor- 
dinary reflection; the angle formed between a perpendicular to 
the surface and the coloured ray, the angle of extraordinary re- 


flection ; and the angle formed by the ordinary and extraordi- 


nary reflected rays, the angle of aberration. These circum- 
stances being premised, the nature of the results comprehended 
in the subsequent table will be readily understood : 


¢ 'The first column contains the angle of incidence ; the second, the 
complement of that angle; the third, the angle of aberration as de- 
termined by experiment ; and the fourth, formed by adding the second 
and third columns, contains the complement of the angle of extraor- 
dinary reflection. 
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‘ 
t Complement of i. 
Angle of Complement of the poss sae tlie atiie of oe | 
incidence. angle of incidence. eee | extraordinary tt 
reflection. 
86°— 40 3—20° |o°—14'| 12°34’ |o°— 26" 
85 5 8 —46| 13 —46 |8 —38 
82 — 30 7—30 «17 —58) 15 —28 17 4 
80 10 7 —I12 17 —12 6 —55 
75 15 § 591 20—§0 {5 =52 
70 20 5-— oO 25 — oO 4 — 56 
65 25 H-~-.9) t9~ 9 1449 
60 30 3-45) 33—45 |3 —44 
55 35 $—25 | 38 —25 ig — 30 
50 40 $— 91 #3e—9 I$! 
45 45 s—$3) 47-33 12 -—- 
40 50 2—35| 52 —35 |2 —37 
35 55 2—30! 57 +30 |2 —28 
30 60 2—25| 62 —25 |2 —2! 
25 65 2—17| 67 —17 |2 —I5 
20 " 2—13} 72 —13 |2— 9 
12 78 2— 7| 80—7 |z— 7 
RrC=SrCA=SrBe=RrA x=srS|A+xosrB x 























* If we now compare the angles of aberration in the third column 
with the angles of extraordinary reflection in the fourth column, and 
make 


‘A—RrA —SrB the complement of the angle of incidence 
or ordinary reflection, 


‘ x=srS the angle of aberration, 
‘ A+xsrB the complement of the angle of extraordinary reflec- 
tion, it will be found that 


sine x: sing x =sin. A’+ x’: sin. A+a 
That is, the sines of the angles of aberration are to one another in- 


versely, as the sines of the complements of the angles of extraordinary 
reflection.’ 


If the plate be now turned so as to present its opposite sur- 
face to the candle, then similar observations will be found to 
give similar results: viz. sin. x: sin. «’:: sin. 4’—~»’: sin. 
A—x, which indicates the same relation as before, except that 
here we have the differences instead of the sums ; arising from 
the change in the relative position of the two images, as before 
stated. 

We cannot enter farther on this part of the present memoir, 
but must proceed to the second head, in which the author de- 
tails his experiments relative to the communication oi the pro- 
perties of mother-of-pearl to other bodies. 
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‘ In order to measure the angles contained in the preceding tables 
I had occasion to fix the mother-of-pearl to a goniometer by a hard 
cement. Upon removing it from the cement, the plate left a clean 
impression of its own surface, and I was surprised to observe that the 
cement had by this means received the property of producing the co. 
lours which were exhibited by the mother-of-pearl. This strange 
result I at first attributed to a ‘hin film detached from the plate, but 
subsequent experiments soon convinced me that this was a mistake, 
and that the mother-of-pearl really communicated to the cement the 
properties which it possessed. 

‘ I have also succeeded in imparting the same faculty of pro. 
ducing colour to black and red wax, balsam of Tolu, gum Arabic, 
gold leaf placed upon wax, tinfoil, the fusible metal composed of 
bismuth and mercury, and to lead by hard pressure, or by the blow 
of a hammer. When the impression is first made upon the fusible 
metal, the play of colours is singularly fine, but the action of the air 
corrodes the metal, and speedily destroys the configuration, as well 
as the polish of its surface. The same effect was produced when the 
metal was immersed in oil.’ 


This power of communicating its properties to other bodies 
is, as far as we know at present, peculiar to mother-of-pearl, 
and is perhaps one of the most remarkable facts relating to op- 
tical phenomena that has yet been discoverd. 

With regard to the Causes of the Phenomena of Mother-of- 
Pearl, which form the third part of the present memoir, the 
author observes 3 


‘ From a careful examination of the preceding facts, we must now 
be prepared to infer, that all the peculiar phenomena of mother-of- 
pearl, as seen by reflection and transmission, are owing to a particular 
configuration of surface ; that the communication of these properties to 
other bodies is the necessary consequence of the communication of its 
superficial structure ; and that none of the light, which is concerned in 
the production of these phenomena, has penetrated the surface of the 
mother-of-pearl.’ 


Pursuing these reflections, Dr. Brewster was led to examine 
the surface of the mother-of-pearl with a microscope; and, 
though he anticipated no assistance from this source, yet with 
powers of from 200 to 4oo he discovered a peculiarity in the 
structure of its surface, to which we may doubtless attribute all 
the phenomena above stated. We learn that he found, in almost 
every specimen of mother-of-pearl, an elementary grooved sur- 
face, which no polishing can cither remove or modify, resem- 
bling the delicate texture at the end of an infant’s finger; or 
those fine lines parallel to the coast on a map, by which the 
engraver marks the limit of the sea and the land. ‘This pecu- 
liarity of superficial structure Dr. Brewster very naturally con- 
siders as the cause of the various phenomena detailed in this 
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interesting memoir; the remainder of which is occupied in in- 
vestigating the laws before discovered by observation. Our 
limits will not, however, allow us to accompany him any far- 
ther into his new world of lights and shades. 

An improved Method of dividing Astronomical Circles and other 
Instruments. By Captain Henry Kater.— Any remains of in- 
accuracy in astronomical observations cannot but be considered 
as a matter of important interest to astronomers, and deserving 
of their utmost and unwearied attention. Astronomy, as it is 
the noblest, is also the most perfect of any of the philosophical 
sciences, and displays the mental powers and persevering genius 
of man in the highest and most favourable point of view. Yet 
some trifling defects and inaccuracies still occur in observations, 
which it would be well if we could avoid: but which, as they 
may arise from different causes, it is extremely difficult to 
obviate, or even to estimate with due precision. Among others, 
we must in course include every trifling aberration in the divi- 
sion of instruments ; which operation has therefore always been 
deemed one of great importance, and has consequently stimu- 
lated the exertions of the most eminent artists. The method 
of division, which until very lately was in general use, was that 
which was practised so successfully by the late Mr. Bird: but 
the laborious and delicate operation by the scale and beam-com- 
passes has recently been superseded by the invention of Mr. 
Troughton, of the excellency of which the mural circle at the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich affords a noble proof. ‘This 
method, however, Captain Kater thinks, still admits of im- 
provement with regard to simplicity and facility of operation ; 
the manner of effecting which forms the subject of the present 
memoir. Without the aid of the necessary figures and dia- 
grams, we cannot undertake to explain the principles on which 
the paper rests: but we must observe that it has all the appear- 
ance of answering the intended purpose, though to give a 
decided opinion on the subject requires a greater practical 
knowlege of the divisional operations than we possess. 

Results of some recent Experiments on the Properties impressed 
upon Light by the Action of Glass raised to different Temperatures, 
and cooled under different Circumstances. By David Brewster, 
LL.D., §5c.—We have here a few other facts connected with 
the subject of the polarization of light; the result of which is 
‘ that glass brought to a certain temperature forms two images, 
and polarizes them in an opposite manner, like all double re- 
fracting crystals, the one image being coincident with the 
other.’ 

Consideration of various Points of Analysis. By John F. W. 
Herschel, Esg. F.R.S.—We could have wished to have given 
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our readers an intelligible abstract of this ingenious memoit- 
but, when we inform them that the first three or four pages of 
it are occupied in defending and illustrating the notation em. 
ployed in the subsequent part, they will readily perceive that 
within our limits such an abstract is wholy impossible. The 
object of the paper is to shew the application of the theory of 
generating functions to several curious and interesting results, 
derived originally from other principles, but which the author 
manifests to flow with the utmost facility from the first elements 
of this calculus. Mr. Herschel seems to think that analysis ‘in 
its present state is already adequate to every purpose to which 
we can reasonably hope to see it applied ; and that all which 
we Can now expect is a generalization of it, and a reduction of 
it to one universal and comprehensive principle : but we much 
question whether the first article of the author’s analytical 
creed will be readily subscribed by mathematicians in general. 
Analysis has certainly, within the last half-century, been in a 
state of successive and continual improvement, and has been 
employed in the solution of problems that Newton himself 
perhaps considered as totally beyond its powers. These im- 
provements were proceeding till the last days of Lagrange, of 
which his ‘Theory of the Variation of the Elements of the 
Planets,” one of his latest productions, is a sufficient proof ; 
and, though the sciences have lost this able master, we have still 
a Laplace, a Legendre, a Poisson, and an Ivory. Let us not, 
therefore, suppose that analysis has yet reached its ne plus ultra 
of perfection, or that nothing is now left to effect but generali- 


zation, Bar. 





Art. IV. The Lord of the Isles, a Poem. By Walter Scott, 
Esq. 4to. 21. 2s. Boards. Constable and Co.,. Edinburgh. 
Longman and Co., London. 1815. 


1" order to avoid needless and tiresome repetition, we must 

refer the reader to our former critiques on the poems of 
Mr. Scott, for all preliminary observation on the character and 
costume of his well-known compositions, and at once enter 
into an account of the story, the beauties, and the defects, of 
¢ The Lord of the Isles.’ 

‘The materials of this tale are very simple. Its time is the 
commencement of the 14th century. Lord Ronald, the 
Lord of the Isles, is betrothed to Edith, daughter of the Earl of 
Lorn: but his real affections are fixed on Isabel, sister of 
«©The Bruce.” Preparations for his nuptials with Edith are 
made in the first canto; and the approach of Lord Ronald’s 
flect, ‘ streamer’d with silk,’ is descried by Edith and Moray 
(her fosteremother, —a tie most sacred in the Highlands,) from 
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Artornish tower. They also see a small vessel, the sport ‘of 
the winds and waves, which with difficulty reaches the castle, 
and from which, after some parley with the Warder, are 
landed two noble persons, and a female under their care. 
With their reception in Artornish the canto concludes ; and, 
except, perhaps, the scene on their arrival, and a few slight 
sketches of the situation and feelings of Edith, this part con- 
tains but little that is worthy of selection. The descrip- 
tion of the bridal feast, in the second canto, has several 
animated lines: but the real power and poetry of this author 
do not appear to us to be called out until the occasion of the 
Highland quarrel which follows the feast. While the com- 
pany is yet waiting for the ‘ Holy Man’ to celebrate the nup- 
tials, (an arrival which Ronald does not anticipate with much 
impatience,) it is discovered that the strangers are “ The 
Bruce,” Edward, his brother, and the lady Isabel. The Earl of 
Lorn, stung with revengeful feelings for the death of the Red 
Comyn, who had been killed, as his country’s enemy, by ‘“* The 
Bruce,” rises in fierce defiance against him ; and the picture of 
the Bridal-hall turned into the arena of an approaching battle is 
fine and original. Lord Ronald-has in vain interfered to pro- 
tect the strangers, and to save the rights of hospitality from 
violation : 
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¢ « Talk not to me,”’ fierce Lorn replied, 
«¢ Of odds or match !—when Comyn died, 
Three daggers clash’d within his side ! 
Talk not to me of sheltering hall, 
The church of God saw Comyn fall ! 
On God’s own altar stream’d his blood, — 
While o’er my prostrate kinsman stood 
The ruthless murderer—e’en as now — 
With armed hand and scornful brow.— 
Up, all who love me! blow on blow! 
And lay the outlaw’d felons low !” 


¢ Then up sprung many a mainland lord, 
Obedient to their chieftain’s word. 
Barcaldine’s arm is high in air, 
And Kinloch-Alline’s blade is bare, 
Black Murthok’s dirk has left its sheath, 
And clench’d is Dermid’s hand of death. 
Their mutter’d threats of vengeance swell 
Into a wild and warlike yell ; 
Onward they press with weapons high, 
The affrighted females shriek and fly, 
And, Scotland, then thy brightest ray 
Had darken’d ere its noon of day, 
But every chief of birth and fame, 
That from the Isles of Ocean came, 
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At Ronald’s side that hour withstood 
Fierce Lorn’s relentless thirst for blood. 


* Brave Torquil from Dunvegan high, 
Lord of the misty hills of Skye, 
Mac-Niel, wild Bara’s ancient thane, 
Duart, of bold Clan Gillian’s strain, 
Fergus, of Canna’s castled bay, 
Mac-Duffith, Lord of Colonsay, 
Soon as they saw the broad-swords glance, 
With ready weapons rose at once, 
More prompt, that many an ancient feud, 
Full oft suppress’d, full oft renew’d, 
Glow’d twixt the chieftains of Argyle, 
And many a lord of ocean’s isle. 
Wild was the scene—each «word was bare, 
Back stream’d each chieftain’s shaggy hair, 
In gloomy opposition set, 
Eyes, hands, and brandish’d weapons met ; 
Blue gleaming o’er the social board, 
Flash’d to the torches many a sword ; 
And soon those bridal lights may shine 
On purple blood for rosy wine. 


¢ While thus for blows and death prepared, 
Each heart was up, each weapon bared, 
Each foot advanced, — a surly pause 
Still reverenced hospitable laws. 
All menaced violence, but alike 
Reluctant each the first to strike, 
( For aye accursed in minstrel line 
Is he who brawls ’mid song and wine, 
And, match’d in numbers and in might, 
Doubtful and desperate seem’d the fight. ) 
Thus threat and murmur died away, 
Till on the crowded hall there lay 
Such silence, as the deadly still, 
Ere bursts the thunder on the hill.’ 


We pass over the alarm of the ladies, the arrival of the 
Abbot, his accusation of “The Bruce” for the murder of 
Comyn, the calm and dignified answer of the King, and pro- 
ceed as follows : 


¢ Like man by prodigy amazed, 
Upon the King the Abbot gazed; 
Then o’er his pallid features glance 
Convulsions of extatic trance. 
His breathing came more thick and fast, 
And from his pale blue eyes were cast 
Strange rays of wild and wandering light ; 


Uprise his locks of silver white, 
Flush’d 
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Flush’d is his brow, through every vein 
In azure tide the currents strain, 

And undistinguish’d accents broke 
The awful silence ere he spoke. 


“ De Bruce! I rose with purpose dread 
To speak my curse upon thy head, 

And give thee as an outcast o’er 

To him who burns to shed thy gore ;— 
But, like the Midianite of old, 

Who stood on Zophim, heaven-controul’d, 
I feel within mine aged breast 

A power that will not be repress’d. 

It prompts my voice, it swells my veins, 
It burns, it maddens, it constrains !— 

De Bruce, thy sacrilegious blow 

Hath at God’s altar slain thy foe: 
O’er-master’d yet by high behest, 

I bless thee, and thou shalt be bless’d !?? — 
He spoke, and o’er the astonish’d throng 
Was silence, awful, deep, and long. 


Again that light has fired his eye, 

Again his form swells bold and high, 

The broken voice of age is gone, 

?Tis vigorous manhood’s lofty tone : — 

«¢ ‘Thrice vanquish’d on the battle-plain, 

Thy followers slaughter’d, fled, or ta’en, 

A hunted wanderer on the wild, 

On foreign shores a man exiled, 

Disown’d, deserted, and distress’d, 

I bless thee, and thou shalt be bless’d ; 

Bless’d in the hall and in the field, 

Under the mantle as the shield. 

Avenger of thy country’s shame, 

Restorer of her injured fame, 

Bless’d in thy sceptre and thy sword, 

De Bruce, fair Scotland’s rightful lord, 

Bless’d in thy deeds and in thy fame, 

What lengthen’d honours wait thy name ! 

In distant ages, sire to son 

Shall tell thy tale of freedom won, 

And teach his infants, in the use 

Of earliest speech, to faulter Bruce. 

Go, then, triumphant ! sweep along 

Thy course, the theme of many a song! 

The Power, whose dictates swell my breast, 

Hath bless’d thee, and thou shalt be bless’d ! — 

Enough — my short-lived strength decays, 

And sinks the momentary blaze. — 

Heaven hath our destined purpose broke, 

Not here must nuptial vow be spoke ; 
Brethren, 
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Brethren, our errand here is o’er, 

Our task discharged. — Unmoor, unmoor !”” 
His priests received the exhausted monk, 

As breathless in their arms he sunk. 
Punctual his orders to obey, 

The train refused all longer stay, 

Embark’d, raised sail, and bore away.’ 


In the third canto, we have the flight of Edith from Artor- 
nish, the dismissal of Edward Bruce with the lady Isabel to 
Treland, and the approach of the King and Lord Ronald to the 
Hebrides. Here are some vivid and (we have no doubt) exact 
descriptions of scenery : 


(¢ St. Mary! what a scene is here!’ Page 97.) 


but we meet with little action or interest in the conduct of the 
poem until we arrive at the cave of some Highlanders, who, as 
usual, turn out to be banditti, or rather hired assassins. In 
the corner of their savage abode, sits a melancholy and speech- 
Jess boy, their prisoner by chance of war, by whose warning 
signal the King is awakened in time to save his own life, 
although not that of Allan, his faithful page ; and the dreams 
of the different individuals are well contrasted, previously to 
the fearful catastrophe which we have mentioned. In the con- 
flict, (where, as throughout the poem, the personal strength of 
King Robert is faithfully recorded from the traditions of the 
day,) the mute and captive youth is actively instrumental in 
assisting Bruce and the Lord of the Isles, and, after the ruf- 
fians have been dispatched, seems by the confession of the 
¢hieftains themselves, to have well deserved his deliverance : 


‘ 


resting on his bloody blade, 
The valiant Bruce to Ronald said, 
«© Now shame upon us both !—that boy 
Lifts his mute face to heaven, 
And clasps his hands, to testify 
His gratitude to God on high, 
For strange deliverance given. 
His speechless gesture thanks hath paid, 
Which our free tongues have left unsaid !’’—~ 
He raised the youth with kindly word, 
But mark’d him shudder at the sword ; 
He cleansed it from its hue of death, 
And plunged the weapon in its sheath. 
«© Alas, poor child! unfitting part 
Fate doom’d, when with so soft a heart, 
And form so slight as thine, 
She made thee first a pirate’s slave, 
Then, in his stead, a patron gave 
Of wayward lot like mine ; 
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A landless prince, whose wandering !ife 

Is but one scene of blood and strife — 
Yet scant of friends the Bruce shall be 
But he’ll find resting-place for thee.— 
Come, noble Ronald! o’er the dead 
Enough thy generous grief is paid, 

And well has Allan’s fate been wroke ;~ 
Come, wend we hence—the day has broke. 
Seek we our bark — I trust the tale 

Was false, that she had hoisted sail.’?— 


‘ Yet, ere they left that charnel-cell, 
The island lord bade sad farewell 
To Allan : — * Who shall tell this tale,” 
He said, * in halls of Donagaile ! 
Oh, who his widow’d mother tell, 
That, ere his bloom, her fairest fell ! — 
Rest, thee, poor youth! and trust my care,’ 
For mass and knell and funeral prayer ; 
While o’er those caitiffs, where they lie, 
The wolf shall snarl, the raven cry !?? — 
And now the eastern mountain’s head 
On the dark lake threw lustre red ; 
Bright gleams of gold and purple streak 
Ravine and precipice and peak — 
(So earthly power at distance shows ; 
Reveals his splendour, hides his woes. ) 
O’er sheets of granite dark and broad, 
Rent and unequal, lay the road. 
In sad discourse the warriors wind, 
And the mute page moves slow behind.’ 


We scarcely know whether we could have selected a passage 
from the poem that will more fairly illustrate its general merits 
and pervading blemishes, than the one which we have just 
quoted. ‘The same happy mixture of moral remark and vivid 
painting of dramatic situations frequently occurs, and is as 
frequently debased by prosaic expressions and couplets, and by 
every variety of ungrammatical licence, or even barbarism. 
Our readers, in short, will immediately here discover the 
powerful hand that has so often presented them with descrip- 
tions calculated at once to exalt and animate their thoughts, and 
to lower and deaden the language which is their vehicle: —but, 
as we have before observed, again and again we believe, Mr. 
Scott is inaccessible even to the mildest and the most just re- 
proof on this subject. We really believe that he cannot 
write correct English; and we therefore dismiss him as an in- 
curable, with unfeigned compassion for this one fault, and with 
the highest admiration of his many redeeming virtues. — Our 
critical vengeance will much better be wreaked (¢ wroke,’ if 
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Mr. Scott pleases,) on those who without his power dare to fo}. 
low his transgressions. His exemplar vitiis imitabile” has in- 
deed largely contributed to humble and to corrupt our national 
taste in poetry. 

The noble little party proceed on their wanderings in. the 
fourth canto; and in their voyage among the western * islands 
they touch on all (and many more than all) of the scenes that 
have been illustrated by the faithful pen of Martin, or the less 
accurate but inimitably energetic graver of Johnson. We 
select the sketch of Staffa: 


* The shores of Mull on the eastward lay +, 
And Ulva dark and Colonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay 

That guard famed Staffa round. 
Then all unknown its columns rose, 
Where dark and undisturb’d repose 
The cormorant had found, 

And the shy seal had quiet home, 
And welter’d in that wond’rous dome, 
Where, as to shame the temples deck’d 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herseif, it seem’d, would raise 
A minster to her Maker’s praise ! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend ; 
Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And still between each awful pause, 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
In varied tone prolong’d and high, 
That mocks the organ’s melody. 
Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona’s holy fane, 
That Nature’s voice might seem to say, 
«¢ Well hast thou done, frail child of clay ! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task’d high and hard—but witness mine !”? — 


¢ Merrily, merrily goes the bark,’ — 


and so also ‘ merrily, merrily goes the dard,” in a succession 
of merriment, which, like Dogberry’s tediousness, he finds it in 





* Much of the materials for this voyage seem to have been gleaned 
from the author’s own excursions in that direction ; which, in the 
shape of extracts from a MS. journal, contribute greatly to enliven 
the notes. ; 

+ Apropos of this species of lame and halt versification, which 
abounds in ‘'The Lord of the Isles :’? — it is transplanted from the 
s¢ Wallace’? of Miss Holford, and had better have been left among 


the weeds of its native flower-garden. 
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his heart to bestow wholly and entirely on us, through page after 
page or wave after wave of his voyage. We could almost be 
tempted to believe that he was on his return from Skye when 
be wrote this portion of his poem ; —from Skye, the depositary 
of the ¢ mighty cup of royal Somerled,’ as well as of ¢ Rorie 
More’s’ comparatively modern ¢ horn ;*— and that, as he says 
himself of a minstrel who celebrated the hospitalities of Dun- 
vegan-castle in that island, ‘it is pretty plain, that when ¢his 
tribute of poetical praise was bestowed, the horn of Rorie 
More had not been inactive.’ (See notes to canto second, p. 38.) 

In the corresponding note to the poetical picture of Staffa in 
the text, the author disclaims any intention of dwelling ‘ upon 
a wonder so often described, and yet so incapable of being un- 
derstood by description : but he proceeds to give a brief outline 
of the prodigy ; and we confess that, to our apprehension, he has 
clearly made out his case, by proving, if this be a specimen of 
the descriptions of Staffa, that they are indeed utterly unintel- 
ligible. Our readers may be gifted with keener penetration : 
they will find the passage at the g8th page of the notes ; which 
notes have much entertaining and curious matter in them, 
but are sadly overloaded with extracts from Barbour’s Metrical 
History of * The Bruce;” and with other stuff, “ perilous 
stuff” we must call it, of which we heartily wish our tuneful 
antiquary would ‘* purge his cleansed bosom.” We parti- 
cularly allude to a long and dull quotation from Rymer’s Foe- 
dera; and to a modernization of a good-for-nothing discovery of 
the ¢ indefatigable’ Mr. Ritson, in the shape of an old ballad. 
Not one reader in a thousand is interested, we believe, in 
such republications ; and we deem the case of that one so truly 
lamentable, that we regard with a species of compassionate 
amazement the measures which are here taken to minister to 
his unhappy distemper. 

We have, however, * tarried all too long” in our digression 
from ‘The Lord of the Isles.’ Yet that lord himself, selon 
les regles of Mr. Scott’s compositions, being the hero, is not the 
first person in the poem. The attendant here is always in white 
muslin, and Tilburina herself in white linen. Still, among 
the Deuters-proti (or second best) of the author, Lord Ronald 
holds a respectable rank. He is not so mere a magic-lanthorn 
figure, once seen in bower and once in field, as Lord Cran- 
stoun; he far exceeds that tame rabbit boiled to rags, without 
onion or other sauce, De Wilton; and, although he certainly 
falls infinitely short of that accomplished swimmer, Malcolm 
Greme, yet he rises proportionably above the red-haired Red- 
mond. Lord Ronald, indeed, dating his intended marriage 
with one woman while he loves another, is a very noble fel- 
low ; and, were he not so totally eclipsed by « The Bruce,” 7 
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would have served very well to give a title to ay octosyllabic 
epic, were it even as vigorous and poetical as the present, 
Nevertheless, it would have been just as proper to call Virgil’s 
divine poem ** The Anchiseid,” as it is to call this ¢ The Lord 
of the Isles:’ to all intents and purposes the aforesaid quarto 
is, and ought to be, ‘* The Bruce.” Moreover, we do not see 
any reason that should prevent us from entering a protest, 
while we notice Mr. Scott’s inferior heroes, against his secondary 
heroines. In the first place, we totally condemn the practice of 
ladies in male attire trudging about with gentlemen; and, to be se- 
rious on a serious subject, we must earnestly expostulate with 
a writer of so much genius for countenancing with the dan- 
gerous lustre of talent so ‘* Jow-thoughted” a notion as that of 
a woman not only fully returning with affection the scorn 
which she experiences from any man, but following that man 
in a masculine and degraded dress, till his slowly awakened 
tenderness deigns to give her the fruits of compassion or of 
repentance rather than of love. We hasten from so odious a 
subject; hoping that what we have said may be felt (as we are 
sure it ought to be) in every interested quarter. 

Not only is the Edith of this story greatly inferior to the 
lady Isabel in moral dignity, and in force and feeling of cha- 
racter, but it will be recollected that the reader of ‘* Marmion” 
was strongly and in spite of himself engaged by pity and every 
softening sensation in favour of the guilty Constance: a tribute 
this, assuredly, to the poetical energy of the writer, of no com- 
mon value: but whether of equal value to the taste and tone 
of his compositions on ethical points of the highest conse- 
quence may admit of a doubt. It is not here our business to 
recur to the violent and atrocious characters on whom he has 
generally chosen to fix our chief interest, in his popular and 
therefore important works : but the situation and circumstances 
of the hercine of his present poem demanded reprehension; parti- 
cularly as we cannot help entertaining a sort of undefinable 
notion that this is almost the Jatest opportunity which we shall 
have for pointing out the luminous or the dark passages of the 
first as well as the last of the minstrels. —We must return for 
a moment 

‘ To Scarba’s isle, whose tortured shore * 
Sull rings to Corrievreken’s roar, 
And lonely Colonsay ; 
— Scenes sung by him who sings no more! 
His bright and brief career is o’er, 
And mute his tuneful strains ; 








* ¢ Tortured’ shore is acatachresis of no trifling magnitude: but it 


would be vaintoattempt a specification of all these vie/eaces of expression. 
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Quench’d is his lamp of varied lore, 
That loved the light of song to pour ¢ 
A distant and a deadly shore 


Has Leyden’s cold remains !’ ;— 
and now we must proceed rapidly with our voyagers. 


© Ever the breeze blows merrily, 


But the galley ploughs no more the sea :’ 


they land on a wild and mountainous coast, which they could 
not indeed well avoid doing in these regions ; and, after some 
parley concerning their poor mute companion, (in discovering 
whom to be Edith, we assure our readers we have betrayed no 
secret that is kept by the poet himself,) Bruce blows his horn, 
and the following animated scene is introduced from the histo- 
rical tradition : 





‘ To land King Robert lightly sprung, 
And thrice aloud his bugle rung 
With note prolong’d and varied strain, 
Till bold Ben-ghoil replied again. 
Good Douglas then, and De la Haye, 
Had in a mn a hart at bay, 
And Lennox cheer’d the laggard hounds, 
When waked that horn the green-wood bounds. 
«© It is the foe!” cried Boyd, who came © 
In breathless haste with eye on flame, — 
«¢ It is the foe !— Each valiant lord 
Fling by his bow, and grasp his sword !’? —~ 
«* Not so,’’ replied the good Lord James, 
« That blast no English bugle claims. 
Oft have I heard it fire the fight, 
Cheer the pursuit, or stop the flight. 
Dead were my heart, and deaf mine ear, 
If Bruce should call, nor Douglas hear ! 
Each to Loch-Ranza’s margin spring ; 


> > 


That blast was winded by the King !” aie 


‘ Fast to their mates the tidings spread, 
And fast to shore the warriors sped. 
Bursting from glen and green-wood tree, 
High waked their loyal jubilee! 

Around the royal Bruce they crowd, 

And clasp’d his hands, and wept eloud. 
Veterans of early fields were there, 

Whose helmets press’d their hoary hair, 

Whose swords and axes bore a stain 

From life-blood of the red-hair’d Dane ; 

And boys, whose hands scarce brook’d to wield 
The heavy sword or bossy shield. 

Men too were there, that bore the scars 
Impress’d in Albyn’s woeful wars, 
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At Falkirk’s fierce and fatal fight, 
Teyndrum’s dread rout and Methven’s flight ; 
The might of Douglas there was seen, 
There Lennox with his graceful mien ; 
Kirkpatrick, Closeburn’s dreaded knight ; 
The Lindsay, fiery, fierce, and light ; 
The heir of murder’d De la Haye, 

And Boyd the grave, and Seton gay. 
Around their King regain’d they press’d, 
Wept, shouted, clasp’d him to their breast, 
And young and old, and serf and lord, 
And he who ne’er unsheath’d a sword, 
And he in many a peril tried, 

Alike resolved the brunt to bide, 

And live or die by Bruce’s side ! 


Oh, War! thou hast thy fierce delight, 
Thy gleams of joy, intensely bright! 
Such gleams, as from thy polish’d shield 
Fly dazzling o’er thy battle-field ! 

Such transports wake, severe and high, 
Amid the pealing conquest-cry ; 

Scarce less, when after battle lost, 

Muster the remnants of a host, 

And as each comrade’s name they tell, 
Who in the well-fought conflict fell, 
Knitting stern brow o’er flashing eye, 
Vow to avenge them or to die !— 
Warriors !—and where are warriors found, 
If not on martial Britain’s ground ? 

And who, when waked with note of fire, 
Love more than they the British lyre ?>— 
Know ye not,—hearts to honour dear ! 
That joy, deep-thrilling, stern, severe, 

At which the heart-strings vibrate high, 
And wake the fountains of the eye ? 

And blame ye, then, the Bruce, if trace 


. Of tear is on his manly face, 


When, scanty reliques of the train 
That hail’d at Scone his early reign, 
This patriot band around him hung, 
And to his knees and bosom clung? — 


, Blame, ye the Bruce ?—his brother blamed, 


But shared the weakness, while ashamed, 
With haughty laugh his head he turn’d, 
And dash’d away the tear he scorn’d. 


6 ?Tis niorning and the convent bell 


Long time had ceased its matin knell, 
Within thy walls, Saint Bride ! 
An aged sister sought the cell 
Assign’d to Lady Isabel, 
And hurriedly she cried, 
«“ Haste, gentle Lady! haste. —’’’ 


Here 
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Here we must close our extracts, with the exception of one 
or two noble passages that refuse to be exeluded from the 
battle of Bannockburn, in the last canto: . 

It is clear, from the lines just quoted, and from the nume« 
rous allusions throughout the volume to the high deeds of the 
ancestors of many existing noble families in Scotland, that 
in that country at least ‘ The Lord of the Isles,’ provided, 
indeed, that party-feeling does not even yet, with a/l the 
author’s caution, impede his popularity in some districts,;— 
will be the most popular of Mr. Scott’s works. This, we 
think, must be allowed to be a truly national poem: but, 
amusing as it may be to some of our readers, it is nevertheless 
dully true that we have heard a// the other poems of Mr. 
Scott accused of want of nationality! That such complainers 
were among those who would have ‘ cried fire!, in the de- 
luge,” is equally certain: but such is the fact. Now, we 
think, a// Caledonia must be satisfied; if a// of any country 
can be satisfied with any thing. Whether a// Britannia, or the 
public in general, will be as well pleased, is another point, which 
we Shall briefly discuss at the conclusion of this article. 

We grieve that we are absolutely forbidden by our limits to 
insert any of the conference which ensues between “ The 
Bruce” and the noble Isabel : 


‘ This answer be to Ronald given... 

The heart he asks is fixed on. Heaven !’ 
Such is the strain of this exalted lady, and we anxiously re- 
commend her to the acquaintance of our fair readers, in pre- 
ference to her more feeble but (we fear) more attractive asso- 
ciate Edith, We should also be glad to have room for some 
account of poor Edith’s adventures: Aow she was lodged in the 
convent of St. Bride ‘with the lady Isabel, but fled from it 
very shortly after her arrival, leaving a letter that revealed her 
unhappy secret: Aow she joined the little mountain-army of 
loyalists, and was sent by the heedless Edward Bruce on a 
dangerous embassy, 


¢ To bear a written mandate o’er 
To Cuthbert on the Carrick shore :? — 


how. she accomplished her errand most successfully, but was 
left 


¢ In Sylvan lodging close bestowed,’ 


in safety, as the King erroneously thought, but really to be 
made prisoner by Clifford: ow she was rescued from the 
enemy by Lord Ronald, when “The Bruce” overthrows that 
enemy and his host in a skirmish most glowingly depictured ; 
and bow, as follows, the reader is desired to 
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‘ Believe, his father’s castle won, 
And his bold enterprise begun, 
That Bruce’s earliest cares restore 
The speechless page to Arran’s shore ; 
Nor think that long the quaint disguise 
Conceal’d her from a sister’s eyes * ; 
And sister-like in love they dwell 
In that lone convent’s silent cell.’ 


The rest of the story of Edith may be concisely narrated, 
While Isabel prefers the veil, she prefers Lord Ronald; and, 
after some really delicate and some rather coquettish delays, 
(which afford room for poetry that we rate infinitely above the 
subject,) and after the grand battle, to which we impatiently 
advance, she becomes in due form the bride of a LovER who 
would have deserved her even less than he does, had she her. 
self deserved better of female dignity. 

Although the battle in “* Marmion” has been admired as one 
of the most Homeric pictures ever produced, (uot that we 
deem the precise comparison very happy which is implied in 
that lofty epithet,) we are of opinion that the present conflict 
will be successfully opposed to it; and we are.at all events 
certain that it shews Mr.Scott to possess a variety of re- 
sources, for which we confess we did not give him credit. 
The prevailing sin of his style is monotony. When we have 
read one of his works, what remains of novelty in the rest, 
but the reproduction of old characters, scenes, and circum- 
stances, in a somewhat altered attire, but an attire made pre- 
cisely of the same materials? Or, if this be over-stating the 
question, is not Mr. Scott a great mannerist ?— a mannerist, we 
mean, to a vicious excess; for to a certain degree even 
mannerism is not only inseparable from, but is essential to, 
genius. Now, however, although he retains that necessary 
and characteristic portion of his peculiar and well-known 
manner, he is free, we think, from any faulty self-imitation ; 
and the battle of Bannockburn will remain for ever as a 
monument of the fertile poetical powers of a writer, who had 
before so greatly excelled in this species of description. 


‘ It was a night of lovely June, 
High rode in cloudless blue the moon, 
Demayet smiled beneath her ray ; 
Old Stirling’s towers arose in light, 
And, twined in links of silver bright, 
Her winding river lay. 
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* How should it ? when this is the 6th canto, and Edith had re- 
vealed herself to Isabel in the 5th ? 
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Ah, gentle planet ! other sight 

Shall greet thee, next returning night, 
Of broken arms and banners tore, 

And marshes dark with human gore, 
And piles of slaughter’d men and horse, 
And Forth that floats the frequent corse, 
And many a wounded wretch to plain 
Beneath thy silver light in vain ! 

But now, rom England’s host, the cry 
Thou hear’st of wassail revelry, 

While from the Scottish legions pass 

The murmur’d prayer, the early mass ! — 
Here, numbers had presumption given ; 
There, bands o’er-match’d sought aid from heaven.’ 


The detached extracts, which we are forced to make from 
this fine canto, cannot, as our readers must be aware, give an 
adequate idea of its beauties ; which, as we have intimated, 
(with the exception of Edith’s station on the hill overlooking 
the fight, taken entirely from that of Clara in Marmion,) are 
as original as they are striking. What we can do, however, 
we will perform; although the length of our critique already 
is another fetter on our endeavours to render justice to the 
poet at parting. 

The English archers are attacked in their turn by Edward 
Bruce, at the head of Scotland’s chivalry : 


¢ Then spurs were dash’d in chargers’ flanks, 
They rush’d among the archer-ranks. 
No spears were there the shock to let, 
No stakes to turn the charge were set, 
And how shall yeoman’s armour slight 
Stand the long lance and mace of might ? 
Or what may their short swords ar 
’*Gainst barbed horse and shirt of mail ? 
Amid their ranks the chargers sprung, 
High o’er their heads the weapons swung, 
And shriek and groan and vengeful shout 
Give note of triumph and of rout | 
Awhile, with stubborn hardihood, 
Their English hearts the strife made good ; 
Borne down at length en every side, 
Compell’d to flight they scatter wide. — 
Let stags of Sherwood leap for glee, 
And bound the deer of Dallom-Lee! 
‘The broken bows of Bannock’s shore 
Shall in the green-wood ring no more ! 
Round Wakefield’s merry may-pole now, 
The maids may twine the summer bough, 
May northward look with longing glance, 
For those that wont to lead the dance, 
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For the blithe archers look in vain ! 

Broken, dispersed, in fight o’erta’en, 

Pierced through, trode down, by thousands slain, 
They cumber Bannock’s, bloody plain.’ 


King Edward, in hot indignation at the weak resistance of his 
yeomen, exclaims, 


¢¢¢ Forward, each gentleman and knight ! * 
Let gentle blood shew generous might, 
And chivalry redeem the fight !’? — 

To rightward of the wild affray, 
The field shew’d fair and level way ; 
But, in mid-space, the Bruce’s care 
Had bored the ground with many a pit, 
With turf and brushwood hidden yet, 
‘Fhat form’d a ghastly snare. 
Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came, 
With spears in rest, and hearts on flame, 
That panted for the shock! 
With blazing crests and banners spread, 
And trumpet-clang and clamour dread, 
The wide plain thunder’d to their tread, 
As far as Stirling rock. 
Down! down! in headlong overthrow, | 
Horseman and horse, the foremost go, 
Wild floundering on the field ! 
The first are in destruction’s gorge, 
Their followers wildly o’er them urge ;— 
_ The knightly helm and shield, 
The mail, the acton, and the spear, 
Strong hand, high heart, are useless here ! 
Loud from the mass confused the cry 
Of dying warriors swells on high, 
And steeds that shriek in agony ! 
They came like mountain-torrent red, 
That thunders o’er its rocky bed ; 
They broke like that same torrent’s wave, 
When swallow’d by a darksome cave. 
Billows on billows burst and boil, 
Maintaining still the stern turmoil, 
And to their wild and tortured groan 
Each adds new terrors of his own !’ 


We must pass over much alternate success, and much 
stubborn and ¢ unflinching’ contest : 


‘ The tug of strife to flag begins, 
Though neither lo yet nor wins. 








* The dramatic and even Shakspearian spirit of much of this 
battle must, we think, strike and delight the reader. 
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High rides the sun, thick rolls the dast,>— 
And feebler speed :the blow and thrast.>> - 
Douglas leans on his war-sword now," ~ 
And Randolph wipes his bloody brow,’ 
Nor less had toil’d each southern knight, 
From morn till mid-day in the fight. * 
Strong Egremont for air must gasp, 
Beauchamp undoes his visor-clasp, - - 
And Montague must quit Ris spear, 
And sinks thy falchion, bold De Vere! 
The blows of Berkley fall less fast, 
And gallant Pembroke’s bugle-blast 

Hath lost its lively tone ; 
Sinks, Argentine, thy battle-word, 
And Percy’s shout was fainter heard, 

“© My merry-men, fight on !”— 


¢ Bruce, with the pilot’s wary eye, . 
The slackening of the storm could spy. 
«© One effort more, and Scotland’s free ! 
Lord of the Isles, my trust in thee | 

Is firm as Ailsa-rock ; | 
Rush on with Highland sword and targe, 

I, with my Carrick spearmen, charge ; 
‘Now, forward to the shock !”— 

At once the spears were forward thrown; 

Against the sun the broad-swords shone ; 

The pibroch lent its maddening tone,’ 

And loud King Robe?t’s voice was known — 

‘«¢ Carrick, press on — they fail, they fail! 

Press on, brave sons of Innisgail, : 

The foe is fainting fast ! * Sle 
Each strike for parent, child, and wife, ~ 
For Scotland, liberty, and life,— — ' 

The battle cannot last 7 *—="" ¢ / 7: 


om 
, 


Gui LOB Yost 
but the description of it, as we have ventured’ to prophecy, 
will last for ever. srytes pe . 

It will be as unnecessary for the’ sake‘of our teaders, as it 
would ‘be useless for the sake of. the authdr, ,to point out 
many of the obvious defects of these splendid .passages, or of 


others in the poem. “Such aline.as. . 9 cbbe doc, 
‘ The tug of strife to flag begins® — +, ‘a 


must wound every ear that has the least pretension to judge of 
poetry ; and no one, we should’think,:.can miss-the ridiculous 
point of such a couplet as the:subjoined ss oye. . 


¢ Each heart had caught the patriot spark, m —— 
Old man, and stripling, priest and clerk? 
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How Mr. Scott could talk, in the year 1815, of ¢ that dark 


Inn, the Grave,’ or write such a verse as 
© Respited for a day,’ 


it is vain to conjecture; or could offend the sense of those who 
are really susceptible of musical sound in versification, (a much 
smaller number than it is usually supposed to be,) by such 
repeated instances of the harshest dissonance as this poem 
would readily afford; or disgust all scholars with his ac- 
customed violations of grammar in every species of un- 
authorized ellipsis : — how, we say, these things could be, 


«« He alone can explain, who alone is the cause.” 


An observation of a different kind is more important. The 
story of the personal encounter between Sir Henry de Bohun 
and King Robert, on the evening before the battle of 
Bannockburn, is inserted in the text by Mr. Scott from a passage 
in the notes furnished by the frequently quoted Barbour: but 
Mr.S. has added a circumstance to the story, as told by the 
metrical historian, for which he ought to have other and good 
authority. He makes King Edward order Sir Henry, who is 
mounted on a powerful war-horse, to attack ** The Bruce” 
on a poor palfrey, as he is riding along the lines of his army. 
Now, tyrannical and cruel to the Scots as the father of our 
royal Edward was, so gross a violation of the laws of chivalry 
and military honour ought not to have been introduced into HIs 
character, without substantial proof of the accuracy of the 
charge; and still less into that of his son.—We have before 
complained of too much mere antiquarianism in the notes to 
this poem: but we must except from this imputation several 
curious documents illustrative of the extent of the national 
losses on both sides, at the great battle which established the 
independence of Scotland; and many other interesting his- 
torical anecdotes. On the whole, indeed, it is but justice to 
say that the reader is supplied with more instruction and en- 
tertainment from the present compilation, than from any 
similar adjunct to the poems of Mr. Scott. 

Much as we dislike the task, however, it may yet perhaps be 
required of us to perform some portion, at least, of that irksome 
duty of criticism, the record of verbal and other minute 
offences. We shall therefore briefly throw together a few of 
the faults which we could not avoid to notice in our perusal of 
the poem. 

The unfortunate atp that gave occasion for the pleasantry 
on the French play of Cleopatra might itself have produced 
the following lines, since they Aiss in the most serpent-like-style; 
and they have too many sibilant brothers of the like description : 


‘ We 
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¢ We see the streamer’s silken band, 
What chieftain’s praise these pibrochs swell, 
What crest is on these banners wove,’ &c. &c. 


Such accentuation as the following is offensive, if frequently 
repeated : 
‘ Proud Edith’s soul came fo her eye.” — 


‘ Douglas leans on his war-sword now.’ 


The mere prose, not to mention the needless familiarity, of 
the subsequent couplet, should not be passed over : 


¢ So said I, and believed in sooth, 
Ronald replied, ** I spoke the truth.’ ” 


Surely, many more than a thousand such pairs of downright 
Yogerel might be patched ‘up in a morning.—The quick re- 
currence of similar rhymes, prolonged for three and sometimes 
for four lines, has often a ludicrous effect; and, when they 
are inaccurate, and concluded by an absolute vulgarism in 
language, they excite a still less pleasing sensation : 


¢ Mine honour I should ill assert, 
And worse the feelings of my heart 
If I should play the suitor’s part 
Again, to PLEASURE Lorn.’ 


In the same page, (147.) we have the subjoined verse : 


, ¢ Anxious his suit Lord Ronald pled:—’ 
ut 
‘¢ For us, and for our tragedy !” &c. &c. 


« Here pause we, gentles! for a space, 
And, if our talk has won your grace, 
Grant us brief patience, and again 
We will renew our minstrel strain,’ 


is the bond fide conclusion of the first canto ! 

What ¢ the princely dazs’ is, (page 49.) many of our readers 
may be unapprized : but-a reference to their French Diction.- 
aries will enable them to understand the term. 

Some of the Spenserian openings (we allude only to the 
number of lines in each stanza) of the cantos are as good as 
they usually are; and the dedication, or rather the intended 
dedication, to a fair and noble friend of the author, unhappily 
taken from him and from society before his poem was pub- 
lished, now printed at the end of the work, is a feeling and 
pathetic tribute. We must, however, except from all praise 
the celebration of the Morning Post, Morning Herald, and 
Courier, in the introduction to the sixth canto. We have 
before condemned (in «* The Lady of the Lake”) the author’s 
fondness for ministering to the public curiosity concerning 
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ular-and passing events; and we..think that a peet ! 
me ag or at all events, wisapplies his ee eae 
recalls his reader from the high and heroic scenes of ages past to 
the great.or to the little occurrences detailed at the moment of 
his composition in the daily papers. ‘The subject, indeed, may 
be grand, and the versification good, but they are out of time 
and place ;——and who can avoid conjuring up the idea of 
men with broad sheets of foolscap scored with victories rolled 
round their hats, and horns blowing loud defiance in each 
other’s, mouth from the top to the bottom of Pall-Mall, or the 
Hay-Market, when he reads such a passage as the following ? 


¢ ‘When breathless in the mart the couriers met, 
* Barly and late at evening, and at prime, 
~. ‘When the loud cannon and the merry chime 
Hail’d news on news !” 


We actually hear, the Park and Tower guns and the clattering 
of ten thousand ’bells, as we read, and stop our ears from the 
close ahd sudden intrusion of the clamours of some hot and 
born-fisted patriot, blowing ourselves as well as Buonaparte to 
the devil! And what has all this to do with Bannockburn? 
Soft, soft, awhilé : . 
| ¢ Such news o’er Scotland’s hills triumphant rode, 

When, &c. 3 


“ @ 


This is very like the old sportsman’s mode of introducing 2 
pleasant. narrative: “Hark! I hear a gun !—sthat puts me 
in mind of a geed story.” ve : 

We have now to fulfil the dangerous sort of , promise which 
we made-to offer some estimate of the rank which the present 
poem is likely to Ac/d in the judgment of the public. As that 
judgment is wswally right at Jast, if what we are about to say 
be ounded in eruth and reason, the question of w/timate popu- 
larity-and of merit may be decided together. 

In some detached passages, the present poem may challenge 
any,of Mr.Scott’s compositions; and perhaps in the Abbot’s 
inyoluntary. blessing it excels any single part of any one, of 
them.,.. The battle too, and many dispersed lines besides those 
which we have quoted, have transcendent merit. In point of 
fable, ‘however, it has not the grace and elegance of ** The Lady 
of ‘the Lake ;” ndr the .geséval* clearness and vivacity of its 
narrative; nor the ‘unexpected happiness of its catastrophe ; 
and still less does it aspire to the praise of the complicated, 
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* We say genéral, because occasionally the story of ‘ The 
Lady of the Lake’’!isimuch encumbered and retarded by extrancous 
matter, qi wilt © 
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but-every way proper’ and well-managed story of * Rokeby.”. 
It has nothing so pathetic as «The Cypress Wreath ;”. nothing 
so sweetly touching as the last evening scene at Rokeby, before 
it is broken by Bertrand; nothing (with the exception of. the 
Abbot) so awefully’ melancholy as much of Morthamy’s his- 
tory, or so powerful as Bertrand’s farewell to Edmond’ It ¥ies, 
as we have already said, with’'** Marmion” in the generally 
favourite part of that poem: but what has it (with the excep- 
tion before stated) equal to the immurement of Constance ?’ 
On the whole, however, we prefer it to “ Marmion ;” which, 
in spite of much merit, always had a sort of noisy Royal-Circus- 
air with it; a clap-trappery, if we may venture on such a word. 
«« Marmion,” in short, has become quite identified with Mr. Bra- 
ham in our minds; and we are therefore not perhaps unbiassed 
judges of its perfections. Finally, we do not hesitate to place 
‘ The Lord of the Isles’ below both of Mr. Scott’s remainin 

longer works; and, as to * The Lay of the last Minstrel,” 
for numerous common-places and separable beauties, that poem 
we believe still constitutes one of the highest steps, if not the 
very highest, in the ladder of the author’s reputation. The cha~ 
racters of the present tale we have already discussed. With 
the exception of ** The Bruce,” who is vividly painted from 
history, and of some minor sketches, they are certainly, in point 
of invention, of the most novel, that is of the most Minerva- 
press, description; and, as to the language and versification, 
the poem is in its general course as inferior to ** Rokeby” (by 
much the most correct and the least justly appreciated of the 
author’s works) as it is in the construction and conduct of its 
fable. It supplies whole pages of the most prosaic narrative :— 
but, as we have amply shewn, and shall here conclude by re» 


collecting, it displays also whole pages of the noblest poetry. Ho a 





Art. V.° Travels through Norway and Lapland, during the Years 
1806, 1807, and 1808, by Leopold Von Buch, Member ‘of ‘the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. Translated frdin the 
original German, by John Black. With Notes and Illustrations, 
chiefly Mineralogical, and some Account of the Author, by 
Robert Jameson, F.R.S. E. F.L.S., &c. Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh. lustrated with Maps 
and Physical Sections. 4to. pp. 484. 411.168. Boards., Col- 
burn. 1813. 


OQ= seventieth volume, New Series, (App. p. §32-) contained 
“”" areport of this work in the original: but we then omitted 
the mineralogical details, to which we shall now advert with 
all the brevity that is compatible with their importance. We 
tic must, 
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must, however, previously extract the ensuing passage ffom the 
translator’s preface, both because it contains a short notice of 
the author, and because it comprizes, in a few general positions, 
the substance of many of those remarks which lie scatteted 
through the volume : 


* To Professor Jameson, of Edinburgh, the translator is under the 
greatest obligations. He has enriched the work with a number of 
notes and observations, which the learned will know how to appre. 
ciate. Without the assistance of that gentleman, the mineralogical 
portion of the work would have frequently been very inadequately 
executed. It must be highly gratifying to M. Von Buch to find that 
his book received this degree of attention from one whose name stands 
so deservedly high in the scientific world as Mr. Jameson. 

‘ From the same gentleman the translator obtained the following 
account of M. Von Buch, with which he will close this preface. 

¢« M. Von Buch, the celebrated author of these travels, is a 
native of Prussia. He received his mineralogical education in the 
famous mining Academy at Freyberg, in Saxony, under the illus. 
trious Professor Werner. Very early he distinguished himself by 
indefatigable industry, great acuteness, and enthusiastic love of na- 
tural history. During his residence in Saxony, he published several 
interesting papers in the Miner’s Journal. His first separate publica- 
tion was a mineralogical description of Landeck, in Silesia, printed in 
the year 1797- ‘This little tract (for it did not exceed fifty pages 
quarto) was at the time of its publication the best mineralogical 
geography that had appeared in Germany. It was his first essay 
on quitting the school of Werner, and the work of his early youth. 
Tt has been translated into French by an eminent miner and mine- 
ralogist, M. Daubuisson, and we possess an excellent English version 
of it by Dr. Anderson of Leith, printed in 1810. 

« « His next work, entitled ‘ Geognostical Observations made 
during ‘Travels in Germany and Italy,’ was published in the year 
.1802. This volume contains a geognostical description of Silesia. 
' {From the account given by Von Buch, it appears that the red sand- 
stone of that country contains very important beds of coal. This 
fact is there well established, and should be known to the coal 
viewers of Brita, who to a man are of opinion that coal is never to 
be sought for in districts composed of red sand-stone. In the same 
volume there are geognostical accounts of the salt countries belong- 
ing to Austria; of Berthitoleraden and Salzburg ; a comparison of 
the passages over Mount Cenis and the Brenner ; and, lastly, observa- 
tions on the remarkable district of Pergine. 

¢¢¢ From this period, until the spring of 1806, when he left Ger- 
many for Norway, he was actively employed in examining many of 
the most curious and interesting countries in Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany. During his absence in Norway, a second volume of his 
mineralogical travels was published, and which proved equally valu- 
able with the first. It contains a geognostical description of the 
strata on which the city of Rome is built, from which it appears 
that they are entirely of aquatic origin, and that the craters described 
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by Breislac are nothing more than old quarries. |The second article 
is an account of Monte Albano near Rome; and the third contains 
an excellent description of Mount Vesuvius. But probably the most 
important part of this volume is the series of letters addressed to the 
late celebrated Professor Karsten, on the mineralogy of Auvergne. 
He proves that it contains many undoubted extinct volcanoes, and 
although many of the lavas are very nearly allied to true basalt, he 
does not adopt the volcanic origin of that substance to its full extent. 
He is of opinion that basalt may be formed either in the humid or 
the dry way, and thus endeavours to reconcile the Neptunian and 
volcanic theories. 

«« But of all his writings, the present work, his Travels in Norway 
and Lapland, is to be considered as the most generally interesting. 
It abounds in curious and important observations in regard to the 
climate of these remote regions, and he has shewn how the geogra- 
phical and physical distributions of several of the most important 
vegetables that grow in the Scandinavian peninsula are connected 
with situation and climate. He has, in this department, added 
several facts to those already known by the admirable researches of 
the enterprising Wahlenberg. The mineralogical facts with which 
it abounds are most interesting, as will appear from the following 
enumeration of a few of them : 

‘«¢ 7, Norway and Lapland are principally composed of primitive 
and transition-rocks: fletz rocks occur very rarely, and alluvial 
rocks are uncommon. 

‘«¢ 2, Granite, contrary to the general belief of mineralogists, is a 
rare rock in Norway and Lapland, it even occurs but seldom in 
Sweden, and it is to be considered as one of the least frequent of the 
primitive rocks in Scandinavia. 

‘3, The granite frequently alternates with gneiss. 

‘«¢ 4, A newer granite sometimes occurs resting on mica-slate, as 
at Forvig ; or connected with clay-slate and diallage-rock, as in the 
island of Mageroe. 

‘«¢ 5, Besides the gneiss, which is associated with the oldest 
granite, there is another of newer formation, which rests upon mica- 
slate. 

««¢ 6, Gneiss appears to be by far the most frequent and abund- 
ant rock in Scandinavia, all the other primitive rocks appearing in 
some degree subordinate to it. 

<6 4, In the island of Mageroe, and in other quarters of Norway, 
there appears a species of simple aggregated mountain-rock, com- 
posed of compact felspar and diallage. This rock is the Gabbro of 
the Italians, and appears in Norway to be connected with clay-slate. 

¢«¢ 8, All the magnetic iron-stone of Scandinavia occurs in beds 
in gneiss, and not in veins, as has often been maintained by miner- 
alogists. : 

¢ 9, The class of transition-rocks in Norway contains besides 
grey wacke, alum-slate, clay slate, lime-stone, and other rocks well 
known to mineralogists as members of that class, the following rocks: 
a. Granite, which sometimes contains hornblende. —b. Syenite, 
which contains Labrador felspar, and numerous crystals of the gem 
named 
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named: zircon. —c. Porphyry. —d. Amygdaloid. —e. Basalt. ~ 
f. Sand-stone. — to. The transition Lime-stone of Norway is some. 


times granular foliated, like that which occurs in primitive country, 
and contains much tremolite.” ’ | 


On his way from Hamburg to Kiel, the intelligent traveller 
takes notice of the extraordinary gypsum-rock, or hill, called 
Segeberg ; which rises in an insulated manner, and in a conical 
form, to upwards of two hundred feet, and which has been lately 
found to contain such crystals of boracite as were formerly 
seen only at Luneburg.—JIn the fine collection of minerals 
belonging to the University of Copenhagen, he was particularly 
struck with epidote from Arendal, (or, as the translator eles 
gantly terms it, rendal’s epidote,) of an extraordinary size; 
s¢apolite ; crystals of yellow titanium ; and very beautiful and 
large specimens of zircon, from the syenite of Friedrichsvéren, 
The collection in Rosenburg is also noted on account of the 
colossal dimensions of the specimens: for instance, pieces of 
native silver from Kongsberger, a foot in length, and from six 
te eight pounds in weight; chalcedonies from Iceland, of 
extraordinary magnificence ; a large piece of amber from Jut- 
land, &c. It is much to be regretted, however, that none of 
the collections in Copenhagen comprize regular samples of the 
rocks of Norway and Denmark. —Schumacher’s cabinet of 
Norwegian fossils affords beautiful and distinct specimens of 
leucite from Friedrichsvaren, where they rest insulated on horn- 
blend in the zircon-syenite. M. Von Buchis positive that they 
are crystals of ewcite, and not of analcime ; and he ought to be 
perfectly aware of the distinction, because he is conversant 
with the masses and crystals of leucite which abound in the 
environs of Rome. We know, likewise, that M. Leliévre 
observed the same substance in a granitic rock, near Gavarnie, 
jn the Pyrenées ; and that Dolomieu detected it in the matrix 
of gold ore, from Mexico. Hence, if the igneous origin of 
leucite be admitted, a suspicion arises that granite and syenite 
may be of a similar formation. 

In the neighbourhood of Christiania, the author appears to 
have been quite enchanted with the discovery of a distinct 
series of transition-rocks, consisting of zircon-syenite, granite, 
porphyry, sand-stone, flinty-slate, compact grey wacke, clay- 
slate, and black lime-stone ; while gneiss is the general and 
fundamental rock of the country. The lime-stone contains 
pectinites, and other petrifactions, and is especially charac- 
terized by onthoceratites ; which are by no means unfrequent, 
lying generally in various directions through one another, and 
measuring many feet in length. ‘The clay-slate is traversed by 
very numerous and very considerable veins of poryhyry, com- 
pletely 
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pletely similar to that which, as a widely extended formation, 
and in high mountains, occurs at a mile distance. In this 
transition-porphyry, the felspar crystals are sometimes curved 
and acicular, and frequently disposed in rhombs. 
Mr. Jameson remarks, in a note, that transition-gramite has 
likewise been found in Scotland. Its occurrence, at all events, 
is important, and might well draw from this tourist the excla- 
mation —¢ Granite above transition-lime-stone ! Granite as a 
member of the transition formation !’ — Indeed, the whole of 
his description of the geology of Christiania exhibits a singular 
icture; and his account of the zircon-syenite, in particular, 
is the most distinct and satisfactory that we recollect to 
have seen. . i 
‘ This stone has, in fact, at its very first appearance, when we see it 
scattered around in large blocks, such a singular aspect, that‘we 
cannot venture to compare it with any one known stone, bit 
consider it even before investigation as a peculiar and independent 
formation. PES 
‘ It is strongly distinguished from every porphyry by the mag- 


nificently coarse granular, and sometimes large granular felspar;. 


partly of a pearl grey, and partly of a red colour, which always 
strongly characterizes the blocks by its high degree of lustre. It is 
equally distinct from granite, syenite, or other similar granular stones, 
by the preponderance of the felspar. All the other ingredients seem 
to be sunk in this as a basis ; and they often appear only occasionally ; 
but hornblende is never wanting, and this hornblende is generally 
pretty characteristic and distinct ; long black crystals, which possess 
a double foliated fracture, by way of discrimination from mica ; folia 
of mica also make their appearance but very rarely ; and quartz shews 
itself in small grains, so as not to be altogether missed. It appears 
in general accidentally in the composition, and we search through 
whole hills without finding it again. Wherever the grains of. the 
felspars meet, there remains almost always a small angular cavity, 
into which crystals project. Among these are the crystals of 
zircon, which have made the stone known, and given it’ its 
celebrity. They are by no means unfrequent ; and although they 
are not large, yet to find them it is hardly necessary to look-at more 
than one block ; they are partly brown, and partly mountain green, 
with every variety of intermediate colour; and their crystallization 
is always pretty easily distinguishable. Epidote of a grass green colour 
in fine needles is associated with them, but not so frequently ; and in 
the massive felspar, grains of black titanitic iron ore’ also here and 
there make their appearance.’ 


At Fangsbierg, the rocks of grey wacke are first distinctly 
manifested, alternating in strata of a coarse and a fine-grained 
texture, In other places, this substance assumes a red hue, and 
rises into high and steep rocks. Through the whole of the 
lower region of Guldbrandsdalen, the clay-slate prevails to the 
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tops of the highest mountains. High rocks of pure quartz 
next present themselves along the road, from Viig to the 
lake of Breiden ; and over them reposes mica-slate. 

In proceeding from Drontheim to Finmark, the traveller 
frequently observed, on the hills towards Virdalsore, primitive 
clay-slate; and, in the valleys, numerous large blocks of 
actynolite, accompanied with felspar, jasper, and epidote. 
Near Steenkiir, his attention was drawn to thick beds of a 
blue marly clay; in which marine shells, in their natural 
calcareous state, were profusely scattered, consisting of oysters, 
gnomnia pectens, and various species which still inhabit the northern 
seas. ‘The same phanomenon occurs in different parts of 
Norway, and has recently been observed in two or three 
places in Scotland. When alluding to the gneiss rocks in 
the Figa valley, M. Von Buch makes the following remark: 
¢ The mica in it is scaley, and the felspar very frequent. 
Some of the beds, which appear of a coal black colour, and 
which seem in fact to have been taken for coal, are exceedingly 
singular; they appear to be immature coal, which await in the 
earth the period of their maturity; for the beds have evidently 
been worked. ‘They were entirely pure dark black, thick 
scaley, and shining mica. In isolated masses of this nature, 
the mica is well known to be not unfrequent in the gneiss; 
but whole beds of it are certainly a striking circumstance.’ 
While we admire, however, the singularity of the appearance, 
we are by no means prepared to subscribe to the idea that coal, 
is derived from mica. 

Granite reposing on mica-slate, at the foot of Hogholmstind, 
a hill upwards of two thousand feet in height, indicates 
that the former is posterior in formation to the latter; as at 
St. Gothard, in the Alps, and in the island of Arran in Scot- 
land. In several other passages, the author adverts to geological 
appearances very aualagous to those which he contemplated 
among the Swiss mountains: but, in the subsequent reflections, 
he seems to be quite enveloped in their mists : 


¢ It is worthy of remark, that whenever we see granite form itself, 
the felspar immediately increases ; the mica disappears when any re- 
pose is allowed to the gneiss-formation, as in vein fissures. By this 
means the great truth, to which all geological phenomena lead us, 1s 
even more and more supported, that all the diversities of formations 
arise only through external movements, which modify the internal 
ower’s of attraction, and which, at last, when they have reached the 
highest conflict against each other, give thereby rise to the vivifying 
power. This diversity of formation is not however a consequence 
of polarities, of separations from opposition among powers ; for in 
the remotest members of the series of formations, in conglomerates, 
and in sand-stones, these materials, and consequently the internal 
powers 
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powers also, are entirely passive, and almost in no respects longer 
active; they are driven together merely through external movements, 
the cause of which, necessarily wise, has nothing at all in common 
with that which gave rise to granite and gneiss mountains.’ 


If the ensuing details be correctly reported, they afford a 
curious exemplification of a state of rocks intermediate between 
those of the primitive and transition-series ; 


¢ Alten is not only different in its civil and political relations, and 
has something peculiar in the external appearance of the country and 
the mountains, to distinguish it, especially from Nordland, but the 
internal composition of the mountains is also very different in the twe 
districts. We may take a wide circuit in Alten before we light upon 
neiss, which we do not find till we proceed out to the Fiord. In 
the hills, of at least two hundred feet in height, formed of materials 
rolled from the mountains -vhich surround Altengaard like a mound, 
a great variety of stones are mixed together, and almost all of them 
stones which we did not see on our way: but pieces of gneiss are very 
rare among them. 
¢ The hills run for a like height for the space of an English mile 
from Elvebacken, and from Altens Elv onwards to Kongshavnsfieldt. 
We may consider these rolled heaps as a collection of all that ap- 
pears in the mountains up to the source of the Altens Elv, that is, 
more than ninety English miles up the mountains; and if this is the 
case, we learn that in the whole way to the borders, and into the in- 
terior of the mountains, the older primitive formations are but rare. 
This is also a confirmation of the splitting of the Kidlen mountains 
before reaching Finmark, and the probability of their running between 
Quananger and Altensfiord, and above Stiernde and Seylandt to the 
North Cape; for the Kiolen mountains in Nordland are gneiss and 
mica-slate mountains; but in the rolled hills of Altengaard we see 
scarcely any thing but coarse splintery quartz of various colours, 
black and fine granular lime-stones, pieces of clay-slate, quartzy sand- 
stones, fine granular hornblende, and not unfrequently grey diallage, 
and white felspar in small granular mixture, or still more frequently 
grey dillage, fine granular and almost imperceptible, and then scarcely 
felspar between. All these stones point to a formation in which 
every thing is unknown, and in which all the marks which characterize 
the separate fossils are concealed in the extreme minuteness of the in- 
dividual parts: they lead us to the transition-formations but not, 
however, intoit. For atrue and distinct transition-stone is not to be 
found among these rolled blocks ; and even the nearest of the pre- 
vailmg mountain-rocks around Altengaard do not belong to it.’ 


These distinctions are more minutely prosecuted in the suc- 
ceeding paragraph: but the passage is too long for transcrip- 
tion, and too closely connected in its parts to admit of abridg- 
ment. We wish, also, that we could have made room for the 
description of the rock-formations of clay-slate, fine-grained 
granite, diallage stone, &c. at Kielvig ; because it intimates, 
analogically, the geological constitution of some of the most 
northerly points of Europe: but the particulars will be best 
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understood by consulting the original, and connecting it with 
various portions of the context. 

The iron ores, which form entire hills on the confines of 
Lapland, are represented as of very difficult fusion, and yield- 
ing an iron which is brittle when cold. They appear to have 

been originally thickly imbedded in gneiss, and, from being 
‘more. indestructible than the latter, have remained above the 
Surface. The bed at Junos Suvando is, in one place, from 
yes Ne fifteen fathoms in thickness, and consists almost 
enti magnetic iron-stone, in small adhering crystals ; 
scbompanied by talc, and a green substance which ihe thas 
supposes to be foliated tremolite; and Professor Jameson is in- 
clined to refer to hornblend, or actynolite, though the angle of 
its cleavage corresponds with that of tremolite. The iron- 
stone-bed at Luossovara has been traced to the thickness of 
thirty-four, and that of Svappavara to the depth of thirty-eight 
fathoms; and, in the iron-hill of Kirunavara, the breadth of the 
pure ore has been seen to the extent of eight hundred Parisian 
feet : but a Jand-carriage of forty-six English miles, in small 
pulkers, drawn by rein-deer, and the want of fuel, prevent 
these ores from being worked to any advantage. 

In the neighbourhood of Torneo, a red granite, ‘ almost. stra- 
tified like sand-stone,’ appeared to constitute in some places 
the fundamental rock : but a glimmering clay-slate, resembling 
grey wacke, and a black compact transition lime-stone, were 
also observed, deep in the gulf, between primitive rocks which 
closely environed them. . | 

The tourist’s narrative of his return from Torneo to Chris- 
tiania, through Stockholm, offers little that is worthy of re- 
mark in a geological point of view, gneiss still maintaining the 
ascendancy over the primitive rocks. The geographical col- 
lection of fossils in the College of Mines, at Stockholm, 
appears to be well arranged, and to convey an interesting ex- 
emplification of the mineralogy of the several provinces of 
Sweden. 

The route from Christiania to Holmestrandt reveals a 
remarkable series of rocks : 

« J have long and accurately investigated these rocks, when I 
have always aded n An vi | 
Conducted here {hither} through transition-mountains in im e 







of rocks of Eelmestrandt is porphyry ; but this porphyry becomes 
basalt thro the imperceptible gradations and hice of for- 
mations in which Auvergne is so rich. At Holmestrandt itself, 
small hills of basalt blocks are heaped up, the basalt is very black, 


somewhat fine, granular, heavy, and mixed with numerous a4 
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black shining augites, and with nothing else, neither with felspar nor 
calcareous spar. ‘The augites are by no means to be mistaken, and 
in no respect to be taken for hornblende, for their crystallization, with 
their characteristic oblique acumination, is every where prominent. 
This basalt is not unfrequently vesicular and porous ; and often red 
and slaggy when it comes in contact with other strata of porphyry. 
It does not form a cap above the porphyry, or above other formations, 
like the basaltic green-stone of the Kinnekulle and the Hunneberg, in 
West Gothland, but it is a continuous bed in the middle of the range 
of rocks itself above needle-porphyry, and covered again by other 
porphyry. ‘This is very distinctly seen on these steep and naked 
rocks. When the basis loses its blackness, becomes reddish brown, 
and similar to. wacke, the augite crystals are very beautiful, and 
their lateral planes and angles sharp and distinct ; and there is also 
a great deal of white calcareous spar at the same time, partly in 
small round vesicular balls, and partly as the filling up of large and 
oblong vesicles ; very often ornamented internally with small quartz 
crystals, and when the kidneys are somewhat considerable with beau- 
tifal quartz druses also on the exterior. _ Felspar in needles is also to 
be found in the reddish brown masses. 

¢ But the conglomerate beds below are very singular balls of needle- 
porphyry of the size of a head in magnitude, and project from the 
brown wacke mass like cannon balls in wells. Many of them are 
broken through, and form then a strong contrast from the variety 
of their composition with the basis. Many of the balls are alto. 
gether vesicular, and press closely on one another. It is one of the 
undermost strata. 

‘ At Angerskleif, a very narrow pass more than two English 
miles before coming to the town, we see at a single glance the man- 
ner in which the whole porphyry series rests on the sand-stone. The 
line of separation is to be seen for a great way. ‘The sand-stone rises 
somewhat higher from the sea, and the rocks remove a little from the 
road. The strata dip under the porphyry to the west and north- 
west. The sand-stone has a clay basis, and is much mixed with 
mica. 
© On the road from Angerskleif to Revo, there appears a thick 
bed above in the rocks, which from its whiteness is strongly cone 
trasted with the lower masses. It is felspar-porphyry. ‘The base 
is bright flesh red, with large thick quartz crystals in it. For the 
first time I here saw quartz crystals as an ingredient of this por- 
phyry, with the exception of those infiltrations in the calcareous 
spar of the wacke. 

‘ This very remarkable range of rocks turns to the southwards 
from Revo and Sande, and from the sea bay, and goes inland in the 
direction of Hoff. However various the relations which it exhibits, 
the same order upon the whole as at Christiania and Drammen 
is not to be mistaken. ‘The sand-stone is the same of which the 
shores of the Holsfiord below Krogskoven is formed. It lies on 
the black lime-stone; this we should probably also see at the iron- 
works of Eidsfoss immediately above Hoff, as well as below Kolaas 
at Barum; and the siddplihy daieviotion aboye. All the stones here 
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would consequently belong to the transition-formation, and the range 
of Holmestrandt is peculiarly distinguished by beds and not by 
formations. 

¢ There are consequently basalt beds in the transition-formation ! 
And filled with augites ; and what is still more, with combinations 
which bear so strong a resemblance to Auvergne, where the porphyry 
mountains are far removed from the transition-formation. 

‘ In fact, when we look on the needle-felspar, it frequently seems 
as if we had pieces lying before us from the great valley of Prenti. 
garde at the Montdor. It is singular enough that at Holmestrandt, 
as well as at Montdor and Clermont, the quantity of felspar declines 
in proportion to the increasing blackness of the fundamental mass. 
- the black basalt there is not a trace of felspar any longer to be 

ound.’ 


The appearance of the basalt, the presence of augites, and 
the striking resemblance to the geological features of other 
volcanic districts, would probably have suggested to any per- 
son except a Wernerian that these regions had at one period 
been subjected to the action of fire.—Beyond Klaveness, an 
uninterrupted range of porphyry, with a red base, and small 
rhombic crystals of felspar, stretches to the very confines of 
the county of Jarlsberg ; when it is succeeded, in Laurvig, by 
zircon-syenite, both formations being accurately limited by the 
political boundaries of the two provinces. 


* We have but a very faint idea of the magnificence of the zircon- 
syenite, when we do not see it in its depositaries, and especially in 
the manner in which it appears between Laurvig and Porsgrund. 
All the masses and rocks seem as if they had come from another 
world; they are something to. which we have not been accustomed ; 
the splendour and the freshness of the felspar, the large granular 
planes, the unusual blue colours, and the frequent Labrador play of 
colours on the planes; and in the interior the distinct fresh and shin- 
ing hornblende crystals, and small brown zircons every where. ry 
block must be examined and admired: every rock begun, and fol- 
lowed up. We cannot help taking up such stones as we find on the 
road, and preserving them for the purpose of still farther examining 
what we are surrounded with here in every direction; and we must 
again throw them away to make room for new pieces which crowd 
upon us. All the eminences, all the mountains on the road above 
Landgangsfiord and Vass Bottn, to the height of from at least eight 
hundred to one thousand feet, and the singularly picturesque rocks 
above the Fiords, are composed of this noble stone.’ 


From the foregoing statements and extracts, our minera- 
logical readers may be enabled to form some conception of the 
prominent features of the geology of Norway, and justly to ap- 
preciate the knowlege and diligence which characterize M. Von 
Buch’s observations. Many of his remarks, however, we have 
unavoidably omitted ; and, in most instances, we have pur- 
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posely refrained from attempting either to support or confute 
his opinions, because our unceasing vocation of exploring books 
is quite incompatible with roaming over the rocks of _Scandi- 
navia. Professor Jameson, influenced, perhaps, by the force 
of some similar reason, has exercised his office of annotation 
with singular forbearance : but his few additional remarks gene-~ 
rally consist of apposite illustrations of the text. — The transla- 
tion bears the appearance of general fidelity, but cannot be 


quoted as a model of correctness or elegance. Mutr- 





Art. VI. A practical Essay on the Diseases of the Vessels and 
Glands v4 the Absorbent System: being the Substance of Observ- 
ations which obtained the Prize for 1812, offered by the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London; to which are added surgical 
Cases, with practical Remarks, By William Goodlad, Surgeon, 
Bury, Lancashire, &c. 8vo. pp. 236. 78-6d. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1814. 


T= essay is divided into four chapters; —on the Anatomy of 
the Absorbent Vessels, — the Chemical Properties of Chyle 
and Lymph,—the Diseases of the Absorbent Vessels, —and Dis- 
eases.of the Absorbent Glands. The first chapter gives a concise 
but perspicuous account of the nature and properties of the parts 
which form the subject of the work, with the extent, situation, 
and structure of the absorbents: the existence and natureof their 
muscular power are then considered ; and the means are pointed 
out for demonstrating their muscular coat, on which this power 
depends. The structure of the glands, connected with the 
absorbent system, is next described ; and the author offers some 
observations on the physiology of these organs and their pro- 
bable use : 


‘ The use of these glands is very imperfectly understood. Mr. 
Abernethy has proved that they secrete a mucaginous liquor, but we 
are entirely ignorant what changes this secretion produces in the con- 
tents of the gland. It is perhaps idle to indulge in hypothesis ; but 
it appears probable, that this liquor acts upon the lymph, like the 
gastric juice upon the food, The uniform qualities and appearance 
of that fluid cannot be otherwise explained, for if they had no 
power of changing its properties, we should have bone, oil, &c. float- 
ing init. ‘The importance of the glandular functions may also be 
inferred, from the great care which nature has observed, in not al. 
lowing any absorbent vessel to enter the trunk of its system, without 
having passed through them.’ 


The diseases of the absorbent vessels, which form the sub- 
ject of the third chapter, are divided into inflammation, varix, 
rupture, wounds, and obstruction. It is remarked that inflam- 
mation of the absorbents, although not an unfrequent occur~ 
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rence in those that lie near the surface, is very rarely, if ever, 
known in the internal vessels; and it generally arises from 
some irritating cause applied to the orifices of the vessels, either 
chemical or mechanical, but seldom originates as a sponta- 
neous or constitutional affection. Mr. Goodlad combats an 
opinion which has been miintained by Mr. Trye and Dr. Ferriar, 
that the swelling of the lower extremities; which occasionall 

happens in the puerperal state, called ph/egmatia dolens, depends 


‘+ + J€on an inflammation of the lymphatics ; and his objections seem 
to be well founded : 


¢ In phlegmatia (he says) there is no redness on the skin, nor is 
the pam confined to the course of the absorbents; it generally oc. 
cupies the whole limb, and the swelling only becomes cedematous at 
a very protracted period of the disease. . I am by no means disposed 
to assert, that inflammation of these vessels is never observed in the 
swelling of the lower extremities of lying-in women, but when it does 
exist, it depends, I conceive, on their participation in the general in- 
flammatory action, and is therefore rather a consequence, than a 
cause of the disease.’ 


Mr. G. afterward controverts a supposition of the late Mr. 
White of Manchester, respecting the same disease, that it is 
produced by the rupture of an absorbent vessel without an ex- 
ternal wound, by which means the lymph becomes eftused into 
the cellular membrane, and thus produces the anasarca. We 
confess that the idea appears to us extremely fanciful, and less 
probable than that of inflammation. — With respect to the dis- 
eases of the absorbents, which are the topics in this chapter, 
they are, except the first of them, of such rare occurrence as 
seldom to fall under the observation of the practitioner. The 
author’s remarks seem to be sufficiently correct, and he has 
collected from different quarters as much information about 
them as he required to complete his plan. 

Chapter IV., which gives an account of the diseases of the 
absorbent glands, is by much the most important part of the 
work ; since it includes, among other subjects, an account of 
scrofula. This disease is investigated by the author at full 
length, and he not only enters at large into its treatment but 
discusses its nature and origin. He divides it into three 
species, or varieties. In the first, the gland, which is always in 
some way connected with the disease, becomes enlarged, and 
matter is formed, but it is lodged without the gland, and is 
contained in the adjoining cellular substance. ‘This is the most 
common form of scrofula. ‘ The second species of scrofulous 
affection, in these glands which influences the progress of the 
ulcer, is attended with simple enlargement of the glandular 


substance, or of the adjacent parts. It is formed by the ef- 
fusion 
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fusion of coagulable lymph, within the interstices of the part, 
into which blood vessels shoot, and it becomes organized, 
which often terminates the disposition to enlargement.’ In 
the third species, the abscess is formed in the substance of 
the gland; and consequently it follows that a portion of the 
parietes must be absorbed, before ulceration can take place. 
‘This species is said to be very rare. Having described the ap- 
pearances which the disease generally assumes in its various 
forms, Mr. Goodlad next proceeds to offer some observations 
on the ‘theory of scrofulous absorbent glands.’ He remarks 
that the disease is commonly ascribed ¢ to the stimulating quali- 
ties of fluids which pass through the absorbent glands ;? and he 
quotes the works of a number of writers, from Wiseman to 
Hunter and Cullen, to shew how prevailingly this opinion has 
been adopted, and on what high authority it rests. He thinks, 
however, that this hypothesis has been received without any 
sufficient proof. It was found that the application of morbid 
fluids to the mouths of the lymphatics would produce inflam- 
mation of the glands connected with them; and it was inferred 
that, whenever inflammation of these parts took place, it must 
be in consequence of the presence of some morbid fluid: 
but this mode of reasoning is certainly incorrect; and it must 
be admitted that the existence of the morbid fluid remains 
at present entirely without proof. Mr. Goodlad not only 
attempts to shew that we have no reason for supposing the 
existence of any acrimony in the fluids, but he farther argues 
that the phenomena of scrofulous glands do not exhibit any indi- 
cation which can be properly considered as specific ; and that 
every thing in the disease, which appears like a peculiar action, 
may be referred to the structure of the parts affected. After 
having refuted the doctrine of an acrimony in the fluids, and of 
specific action, he proceeds to develope his own hypothesis ; 
according to which the disease is to be regarded as depending 
on a local effect, modified by a certain state of the constitution. 
The exciting cause seems to be cold, which produces an in- 
flammation in the glands: these parts, however, are from their 
nature not very susceptible of acute inflammation, and therefore 
the action generally runs into the indolent or chronic state; and 
this tendency is promoted by any circumstance which weakens 
the constitution, such as the want of proper warmth or food, 
while again this weakness of the constitution seems to render 
the glands more susceptible of the inflammatory state. The 
section terminates with the following observations : 


‘ If, in conclusion then, scrofula pursues the action of, and is ex- 
cited by whatever excites chronic inflammation ; if it occurs where 
indolent actions must of necessity be found, and in those situations 
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where inflammation is likely to be produced ; if it arises after debility 
by whatever cause produced, and varies in degree and duration ac- 
cording to the constitution ; I see no reason to call in the aid of a 
something which is not cognizable to our senses, and cannot be 
traced by its effects. I am more particularly averse from such a 
supposition, until it can be shewn, that these bodies are not liable to 
simple chronic inflammation, and wherein that inflammation differs, 
from the disease in question.’ 


The treatment of scrofulous glands forms the subject of 
another section, in which we meet with many remarks that are 
deserving of attention: but we have devoted so much space to 
the consideration of the former part of the work, that we must 
leave the remainder, with recommending it to the attention of 
our medical readers, Bos. 





Art. VII. The Commemoration of Reynolds, in Two Parts, with 
Notes, and other Poems; by Martin Archer Shee, R.A. Crown 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Murray. 1814. 


Ftv indeed are the candidates for the double prize of poetry 

and painting, who have so eminently excelled in each of 
the sister-arts as the poet and painter before us; and there is 
something peculiarly gratifying to every cultivated mind in 
such a testimony as the present, paid by a kindred spirit among 


“the living to the transcendent merits of the dead. "We have so 


lately spoken of the great founder and father of the British 
school of art *, that we have now only to turn our attention to 
the author who here worthily celebrates his illustrious subject. 
No other plan is observed in this commemorative poem, than to 
devote the first part of it to the record of the portraits of many 
glorious contemporaries of Sir Joshua, all (with two excep- 
tions) selected by Mr. Shee from the number of the deceased ; 
a selection which we highly approve, and which effectually 


precludes any possible drawback to this tribute, from the sup- 


position of flattery, or any less noble motive for panegyric than 
the unfeigned and genuine sense of excellence in a bosom that 
can both appreciate and display it. We hail with feelings, we 
hope, not wholly dissimilar from those of Mr. Shee, as far at 
least as the admiration of genius extends, the growing degree of 
interest excited throughout the empire in the advancement of 
native art ; and we think that the greatest praise is due to the 
original promoters of so liberal, so comprehensively beneficial, 
a scheme, as the collection and the exhibition of the works of 
departed talent. Far from being confined to the mere encour- 
agement of painting, though in itself a great and honourable 
object, are such testimonies of public attention and public 
an ~ - _ pn 
* See Art. I. in our Jast Number. 
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favour, bestowed on merit; and fully do we estimate and enter 
into the spirit of the remark of the President Henault, appositely 
cited by the present author, which may be thus translated: «* The 
signal protection afforded by Colbert to the arts and sciences 
was not, in his character, the result solely of taste and know- 
lege; it was not from feeling only that he was attached to 
artists and learned men; it was as_a statesman that he protected 
them, because he had learned this truth, that the fine arts are 
alone capable of forming and of immortalizing mighty empires.” 
It is delightful to compare the sentiments of the liberal and the 
enlightened in every age and nation. ‘Thus Cicero, in the 
oration for Archias, in the well-known passage selected for his 
motto by Mr. Shee on the present occasion: ** Assuredly, by 
such panegyric, not only the person who is praised, but the 
name of his whole nation, is adorned.” ‘Thus also our de- 
parted patriot, statesman, scholar, Englishman, the philan- 
thropic, the generous Charles Fox ;—— who, in the short and 
troubled period of his last public services, declared it to be his 
fixed intention, ‘ as a minister, to do every thing to cultivate 


the Arts, and stimulate to exertion the Genius of his country.” — 


With what passage of the poem here presented to us, or what, 
specimen of the skill of its subject, can we more properly begin 
our selection, than the portrait of that noble and lamented being 
whom we have just commemorated ? 


¢ Behold! as when applauding senates heard 
His ardent voice, and slaves and bigots feared, 
Where Fox demands our homage, as of late, 
In prime of mind the patriot met his fate. 
The friend of peace let every muse commend, 
And hail the prince’s and the people’s friend. 
The friend of Freedom — on whose rock sublime, 
Britannia’s throne withstands the tide of time. 
The friend of Genius — for he felt the flame, 
And longed to lead his country’s arts to Fame. 
Let Afric’s sons before his image bow, 
And, weave their palmy garlands for his brow, 
Who crowned the work that Clarkson’s zeal began, 
And raised the negro to the rights of man. 
Ye Arts! whose honours wait on worth below — 
That bid the marble breathe—-the canvas glow, 
To latest time the patriot’s form convey ; 
Resound his praise in every poet’s lay ; 
Who, called to office-in an arduous hour, 
Employed his ebb of life—his span of power, 
To hush the storm of nations to repose,— 
To heal the long afflicted Lybian’s woes,— 
From Britain’s brows to wipe the sanguine stain— 
And free his country from “ the curse of Cain.” ” 
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So numerous are the ‘beauties of the concluding portion of 
the first part of this work, and so many passages also demand 
our attention in the second, that we are reluctantly obliged to 
omit the notice of any of the other portraits, and must confine 
ourselves to the extracts which we have here indicated. 

After eloquent and poetical descriptions of the principal or. 
naments of the exhibition, in the department of likenesses, — 
after a tribute to Wyndham, Johnson, Burke, (the absence of 
whose portrait from this kindred collection is very naturally re. 
gretted,) Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, (one of the exceptions, men- 
tioned above, from the author’s general plan of bestowing only 
posthumous panegyric,) Goldsmith, Burney, Baretti, John 
Hunter, Sterne, Boscawen, Keppel, Rodney, Stanhope, (the 
other exception, — inadvertently, as it seems, made by the 
author,) Granby, Dunning, Barré, Lansdowne, Thurlow, 
Mansfield, and Camden, — after a well-apportioned meed of 
praise to each individual of this list of worthies, we have the 
following noble apostrophe to painting: —a passage which 
we do not hesitate to consider as worthy of Pope himself 
in his happiest moments : 


¢ Blessed be the skill which thus enshrines the great ! 
And rescues Virtue from oblivious fate ! 
Which seems to fix the falling stars of mind, 
And still preserve their lustre to mankind ! 
Immortal Art! whose touch embalms the brave! 
Discomfits Death and triumphs o’er the grave ; 
In thee our heroes live—our beauties bloom, 
Defy decay, and breathe beyond the tomb! 
Mirror divine, which gives the soul to view ! 
Reflects the image and retains it too! 
Recalls to Friendship’s eye the fading face, 
Revives each look and rivals every grace. 
In thee the banished lover finds relief, 
His bliss in absence, and his balm in grief. 
Affection, grateful, owns thy sacred power, 
The father feels thee in affliction’s hour ; 
When catching life ere some loved cherub flies 
To take its angel station in the skies, 
The portrait soothes the loss it can’t repair, 
And sheds a comfort — even on despair. 
How bursts the flood of sorrow past control ! 
What sense of anguish rushes o’er the soul ! 
When turning from the last sad rite that gave 
His heart’s best joy for ever to the grave, 
The widow’d husband sees his sainted wife, 
In picture warm — and smiling as in life, 
Sees her — and feels, that never more below, 
That smile shall chear him in a world of woe. 
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Yet, tho’ ’tis madness on that form to dwell, 
Now cold and mouldering in its clammy cell, 
Tho’ each soft trait that seems immortal there, 
But deeper strikes the dagger of despair, 

Say —if for worlds he would the gift forego, 
That mocks his eye, and bids its current flow? 
No—while he gazes with convulsive thrill, 
And weeps and wonders at the semblance still, 
He breathes a blessing on the pencil’s aid, 
‘That half restores the substance — in the shade. 


¢ Immortal Art! nor sense of taste has he, 
Nor glow of soul, who finds no charm in thee ; 
His heart is shut to Nature —coarse and cold, 
A clumsy cast of her half-finished mould : 
For such in vain the beams of Beauty rise, 
Adorn the earth and glitter in the skies : 
In vain her charms the inchantress Fancy flings, 
To deck the rough reality of things ; 
To lure from low delights of sense, and raise 
The ambrosial relish of immortal praise. 
Well husked, and hard to every touch of grace, 
They live a sordid, sensual, selfish race ; 
Their passions grovelling and their pleasures gross, 
Their very virtues, like their minds, morose ; 
With evil eye they view the gentler train 
Of peacc ful joys, and pant for riot’s reign : 
Foment the civil feud — the factious jar, 
Harsh heard in discord still — and ripe for war.’ 


Yes, the present poet and the greatest of our poets (where he 
denounces the ** unmusical man”) are equaily right. A portion 
of savageness always characterizes the mind that is neither 
moved nor moveable by the liberal artsy that has no relish for 
the productions of taste. wc 

The second part of this ‘Commemoration’ is by much the 
highest effort of the two, withthe exception perhaps of the passage 
above cited. The excellence of Reynolds in the subjects of 
poetry and history is here adequately illustrated. The pictures 
of Puck ; of the Infant Hercules ; of Venus chiding Cupid ; and 
many portraits of children, heightened and humorously tinged 
with the characters of heathen divinities ; are brought, in living 
description, before our eyes, and to those who have seen them 
really act as a sort of second exhibition. The engaging and 
fanciful picture of the Infant Academy, — the noble represent- 
ation of Despair, surrounded by perfect wretchedness, in Ugo- 
lino,—the moral, the impressively aweful, Death of Cardinal 
Beaufort, — the Dido, —and the Macbeth, —all receive their 
due and discriminating praise. 

The poem concludes with an animated and just description 
of the character of Reynolds, as a man and an artist, —_ 
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but ‘most allowably bOrrowed from a former work of this 
author, and with a manly and well-deserved tribute of praise to 
the Royal patron of the Academy; whose speech at the annual 
dinner in May 1811 (when that best stimulus to the arts, the 
countenance of a Prince speaking in the name of the Govern- 
ment and of the country, was eloquently administered, ) receives 
the grateful notice which it demands from the friends, the in- 
heritors, and the supporters of genius. 

We now return to that passage in the second part of the 
poem, which stamps high honour not only on the strong moral 
feeling but on the energetic style of the author; and we are so 
unwilling to weaken the effect of the whole train of thoughts, 
that we must give it as it stands in the work, although the 
extract is of more than usually admissible extent. To Sir 
Joshua, and to Mr. Shee himself, it raises, m our opinion, no 
common trophy. May all our artists feel and emulate the 
force and dignity both of the sentiments and the expression ! 


¢ Hail, Beauty, hail! Etherial beam that plays 
On human hearts, and kindles Passion’s blaze ! 
His fires to thee, immortal Genius owes, 
Of thee enamoured still his bosom glows ; 
Blessed in thy smile, he burns with double flame, 
And tastes his heaven on earth — in love, and fame ; 
The only joys a care-worn world can give, 
Which make it bliss to feel, and life to live. 
Sun of his world! as to the orb of day, 
The flower reverting, drinks its vital ray, 
To thee, the painter, turns his eye—his heart, 
His lamp of life !—his light and heat of art ! 
Thy visions beaming o’er his fate, diffuse 
The glow of taste—the lustre of the muse ; 
‘They chear his arduous progress, and repair 
The wrongs of fortune, in his course of care. 


¢ Warm at her shrine, when Reynolds early paid 
His ardent vows, and first invoked her aid, 
The goddess, soon, her favourite’s claim allowed, 
And drew her votary from the vulgar crowd ; 
Led him to fields, which no rude step defiles ; 
On Nature’s lap, where infant Beauty smiles ; 
To secret bowers, where oft’, reclined of yore; 
For Zeuxis’ sake, fair Helen’s form she wore : 
Where full revealed—in all her heaven of charms, 
She blessed Apelles—in Campaspe’s arms. 
Where Titian too, more recent, wont to rove, 
?Midst loves and graces—favourite of the grove; 
Her image traced, thro’ every form and hue, 
With rapture wrought, and rivalled as he drew. 


¢ Here, 
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‘ Here, Reynolds oft’ with delighted strayed, 
And caught some nymph divine, in every shade. 
To meet his eye, where’er the master moved, 
The bowers grew brighter, and the paths improved ; 
In glowing groups, the Graces sought to shine, 
And asked for life—in his immortal line. 
Fired by the scene, he seized the sportive band *, 
The gay creation bloom beneath his hand, 
As round his magic glass the nymphs repair, 
And Love, and Beauty, leave their image there. 


‘ Here, first, in cool embowering shade reposed, 
Her form unveiled —her eyes in slumber closed, 
A nymph, he found, with Iphigenia’s air f, 

And drew with faithful hand the dazzling fair, 
As Sol, to aid him, sent a golden gleam, 

And thro’ the burning branches shot his beam ; 
While Cymon, stealing soft—by Cupid led, 
To view the beauty, on her flowery bed, 

With wonder gazes, and as passion fires, 

To win the glorious prize of love aspires. 

Yet, true to moral, tho’ with humour sly, 
Expression’s pencil marks the meaning eye ; 
Tho’ cloudless there—in all the blaze of light, 
The orb of beauty bursts upon the sight, 

No touch impure pollutes the pencil’s aim, 

Or burns on virgin cheeks the blush of shame : 
Disdaining all the coarse allures of sense, 

A polished archness sports without offence, 
Aspires to touch with chaster hand the heart, 
And hits the mark —but not with poisoned dart. 


¢ No painter, he, who does not love to trace 
The form of Beauty——bright in native grace, 
Fresh, as from Nature’s hand, the fair is found, 
A living lustre ! — beaming heaven around ; 
And pure, the glowing toil, when undebased 
The heart of genius, and the hand of taste ; 





‘ * To particularise the various subjects of this kind, which in the 
present collection deserve attention and admiration, would too much 
extend this work, and occasion an ungraceful repetition of the terms 
of art, but no praise can exaggerate the merits of the “ Nymph and 
Boy,” “ the Snake in the Grass,’”’ “ Venus and Cupid,” and the 
** Sleeping Boy.”’’ 

‘+ Cymon and Iphigenia. This splendid example of all that is 
warm, rich, and harmonious in colouring, is in the collection of the 
Marchioness of Thomond. Her Ladyship contributed more largely 
than any other person to the magnificent display of art which re- 
flected so much honour on the genius of her uncle, and which she 
must have witnessed with such peculiar exultation.’ nell 
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But sure, no scorn too bitter can pursue, 

Or hiss, reviling, from the public view, 

‘The venal slave, who, sold to sin and shame, 

The scandal of his country, and his name ; 

To purpose base can prostitute his art, 

And in the painter act the pander’s part. 

The desperate wretch, who rushes wild abroad, 

And risks his life, to rob the public road, 

While starving infants stretched beneath his shed, 

In piercing peal, vociferate—for bread : 

The profligate, in vice and folly, deep, 

Who lulls Tie conscience and his creed asleep, 

Who wastes his life in outrage, and offence, 

And riots in each rank debauch of sense ; 

Have, each, some specious palliative to plead, 

Some powerful passion — or imperious need, 

Which finding Virtue’s vulnerable part, 

By sap, or storm, subdues the enfeebled heart ; 

They pay, themselves, the forfeit of their crimes, 
warning, not a wound, to future times. 

But he, who, at his easel, safe retired ; 

By neither want impelled, nor passion fired ; 

Can there, the noblest gifts of heaven employ, 

To poison deep the purest springs of joy : 

Who, like the mad Ephesian, in his aim, 

Wou’d launch thro’ time a reprobated name, 

Wou’d fling his brands —’gainst Dian’s temples hurled, 

And fire the moral structure of the world: 

For him, who, virtue’s most degraded foe, 

Corrupts e’en taste, to strike the coward blow ; 

The cold-blood culprit, whose ambitious crime, 

Wou’d stimulate the lust of future time ; 

For him, no hope of pardon can remain, 

And mercy pleads for.his offence in vain.’ * 





We have little room left to notice the remaining pieces in 
this volume. ‘* The Shade of Nelson’ is an animated effusion, 
and was one of the earliest, if not the very earliest, that ap- 





¢ * In a former publication the author has touched on this subject, 
but no opportunity should be lost, to guard the honourable purity of 
the British school from this foreign pollution: to hold up to con- 
tempt and detestation an offence which degrades the noblest of arts 
to an immoral engine of the most pernicious influence, and sinks the 
painter and his patron to the same low level of vulgar depravity. 
Among the many eminent native artists, whose genius, at present, 
reflects lustre on this country, the author declares with pride, that he 
believes, there is not one example of a mercenary pica from the 


-moral dignity of the arts, or one instance in whic 


the pencil has 


been dishonoured in the service of sensuality.’ 
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peared on the lamented occasion; and the lines on the death of 
Opie are feeling and good: but the poem called ¢ Ellen’ (sug- 
gested by a melancholy occurrence in real life) is in another 
style, and not so happy. —The author should adhere to the 
old established regular English heroic couplet ; and we should 
still be very glad to see some well-digested and long compo- 
sition on the subject of his art, or indeed on any subject, from 
his experienced pen. 





-—_—_—_— 


Art. VIII. Narrative of a Tour taken in the Year 1667, to la 
Grande Chartreuse and Alet, by Dom Claude Lancelot, Author 
of the Port Royal Grammars; including some Account of Dom 
Armand Jean le Bouthillier de Rancé, Reverend Father Abbé, and 
Reformer of the Monastery of Notre Dame de la Trappe; with 
Notes ; and an Appendix, containing some Particulars respecting 
M. du Verger de Hauranne, Abbé de St. Cyran ; Cornelius Jansenius, 
Bishop Ypres ; and also a brief Sketch of the celebrated Institution 
of Port Royal. 8vo. pp.261. 8s. Boards. Arch. 1813. 


T= present volume cannot be called either a translation or 
an imitation of the original work mentioned in its title- 
page, nor yet a selection from it. We are at a loss to designate 
it properly: let the reader collect what it is from the account 
of it given by the editor: 


¢ Dom Lancelot’s tour to Alet is one of the smaller productions 
edited with his ** Memoires de St. Cyran, in 1738.”” ?— 

‘ This little piece, like the other productions of Port Royal, is 
characterized by the spirit of piety which pervades it. ‘The new 
field also which it presents to the generality of English readers, 
renders it curious. Both the customs alluded to and the persons 
described are little known in this country. — 

‘ Like the other works too of Port Royal, Dom Lancelot’s tour 
is diffuse and prolix. It is encumbered by a profusion of extraneous 
matter, and fatigues by the minute detail of particulars from which 
the lapse of an Sesbet and fifty years has taken away all interest. 
Whole pages are filled with tedious and abstruse disquisitions on a 
controversy long since dismissed from public attention. 

‘ Other passages weary by the enumeration of ceremonies confined 
in England to a small portion of its inhabitants, and the minute 
details of which would be wholly unintelligible to a Protestant 
public. But above all, it is tedious from the protracted relation of 
petty occurrénces relating to a numerous circle of undistmguished 
private acquaintance. ‘These ought to have been suppressed by the 
French editor. 

‘ The tour to Alet was never intended for publication by its 
author. It was a confidential letter to an highly respected and inti- 
mate friend. Whilst then it partakes of the piety of the writer, and 


relates many curious circumstancesy it cannot excite wonder to ‘find 
them 
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them buried and almost,suffocated beneath a load of minutize solely 
interesting to the peculiar age, and the identical circle in which it 
was written.” — 3 

‘ Where a passage appeared peculiarly striking, or free from digres. 
sion, it has been rendered with a degree of fidelity approaching to 
the accuracy of translation. 

¢ Under other circumstances a different method has been pursued, 

¢ Where the original appeared involved with extraneous subjects, 


and encumbered by detail, or where it seemed needful to elucidate 


Lancelot’s idea by combining it with information derived from other 
sources, a greater latitude has been allowed. In this case the fact or 
sentiment alone has been preserved, and an entire liberty has been 
used as to the expression. ‘This occurs in a very great number of 
instances. 

¢ A considerable number of passages have been wholly suppressed. 
They appeared entirely destitute of every claim on the curiosity or 
interest of a modern reader.’ — 

¢ By this means the original work became curtailed nearly one 
half. 

¢ Whilst so much has been on the one hand suppressed, nearly 
as much has, on the other, been added.’ — 


A list of the works whence the added matter is taken is pre- 
fixed to the volume; and the editor states that, as § much of 
the French literature, current in England, has been tinctured 
with the venom of infidelity, it was believed that it would not 
be unacceptable to parents to be furnished with a list of works 
of a different description ;— authors who convey much curious 
information, and whose works are all calculated to impress a 
pious spirit.’ The style of the Port Royal writers, he conti- 
nues, is marked by a decided religious phraseology ; which, if 
‘ literally translated, would have presented peculiarities foreign 
to that of Protestant readers. ‘The substitution of that of any 
other denomination, would have been equally objectionable to 
those not belonging to it. Nevertheless, the siegtion of the 
style suited to literature or science would have entirely de- 
stroyed the religious character of the original.’ In order to 
obviate these inconveniences, the editor has omitted the tech- 
nical terms, and substituted scriptural phraseology in the room 
of them. 

To the liberties here acknowleged to have been taken with 
the original, except perhaps as to leaving out passages which 
at this day can have no interest, we cannot give our appro- 
bation. ‘To add to the text of an author, especially one so re- 
spectable as Dom Lancelot, to whom we are indebted for the 
Port Royal grammars, is on every ground highly objectionable, 
and ought in no case to be allowed. ‘The charge which the 
editor makes against French literature is well founded, but _ 
muc 
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much doubt whether the evil arising from it will in any degree 
be remedied by the means which are proposed. The inimitable 
Lettres Provinciales are already in every body’s hands: byt we 
were not a little surprized to find Bayle’s dictionary inserted 
among works deemed favourable to religion. 

The editor himself admits that the volume here given to the 
public * presents a rout ensemble very different from the 
original. It has certainly no pretensions to be offered as a 
translation of Dom Lancelot’s work :’ but then he says that, 
though differing widely from the original, it is intended ¢ as a 
faithful representation of what the writer believes M. Lance- 
lot’s work would have been, had it been addressed to an Eng- 
lish instead of a French reader; and had it, instead of being 
addressed to a cotemporary, been designed for those who would 
view the transactions of the age from the distance of an hun- 
dred and fifty years.’ 

That which the editor seems to consider as a valid excuse for 
his proceeding, in our opinion, greatly aggravates his fault. If 
he had caused a precious specimen of antique armour to undergo 
thorough scouring, he would not recommend his conduct to us 
by boasting of the gloss which he had given to the venerable 
relic. The chief interest of the work arises from its being 
adapted to the period in which it was penned; and as to 
the attempt to alter the original author’s language, so as to 
make it suit the present feelings of our pious countrymen, it 
is, we think, to say the least of it, impracticable. Catholics 
and Protestants make use in their devotions of a different lan- 
guage, and have each a peculiar phraseology, which alone 
edifies them, and with which they associate different ideas : the 
substance differs: there is no common language in which both 
canjoin. The editor here betrays his ignorance of philosophy, 
as well as of theological niceties. 

The original production, to which this work refers, describes 
an excursion to a monastery of great celebrity, the name of which 
is familiar to every person who is acquainted with the ecclesias- 
tical and literary history of France. It was written by a man 
of much ability and learning, who was a member of the order, 
and who held the institution in the highest veneration; he seems 
to have been inspired by his subject; he writes with uncommon 
force ; his pictures are animated and striking; we seem to ace 
company him in his excursion, to behold the Ne ie which he 
describes, and to be present in the scenes through which 


he passes; at least, such we feel to be the case in those parts 
of the volume before us which we suppose to be taken from 
the original. 
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In the account of the access to la Grande Chartreuse we 
have no doubt that the editor has faithfully rendered his proto~ 
_ type: the powers of description which it displays can hard] 
be exceeded; and never did a subject of the same kind unad 
more in need of them. Let the reader imagine all that is in. 
tricate, horrid, and dangerous in a road, and all that is wild and 
terrific in the face of a country, and he will have some concep- 
tion of the track which leads to this dreary retreat : 


‘ The desert of the Chartreuse is wholly inaccessible but by one 
exceedingly narrow defile. ‘This pass, which is only a few feet wide, 
is indeed truly tremendous. It winds between stupendous granite 
rocks, which overhang above ; and appear ready every moment to fall 
with a dreadful crash, and overwhelm the awe-struck traveller, In. 
deed the crags above project so far beyond the perpendicular, that 
they appear literally suspended without support. 

¢ They cast such an awful gloom on the path, that our horses as 
well as ourselves seemed impressed with fear, and ready to start 
back at the strangeness of the scene, and the sullen hollow echo of 
every footfall. 

¢ At the farther end of the defile is a most romantic mountain. 
torrent, We crossed it on a rude stone bridge; and by a sudden 
wind in the road, immediately saw before us the tremendous Alp, on 
which the monastery is placed. In order to give you any idea of its 
position, I should observe, that the mountain on which it is situated, 
though apparently of an inaccessible height, is yet surrounded on 
every side by rocks still more elevated, whose summits are covered 
with perpetual snows. 

¢ No sooner is the defile passed, than nothing which possesses either 
animal or vegetable life is seen. 

¢. No huntsman winds his horn in these dreary solitudes ; no shep- 
herd’s pipe is allowed to disturb the deep repose. It is not permitted 
the mountaineers ever to lead their flocks beyond the entrance ; and 
even beasts of prey seem to shrink back from the dreaded pass, and 
instinctively to keep away from a desert, which neither furnishes sub- 
sistence nor covert. 

‘ Nothing meets the eye but tremendous precipices and rude frag- 
ments of rock, diversified with glaciers in every possible fantastic 
form. 

¢ Our mules began slowly to ascend. The path is rocky, and 
winds round the mountain. How to describe the terrors of the 
ascent I know not. 
 € Sometimes it was only a narrow ledge, scarcely affording footing 
for our mules, and overhanging dizzy precipices below. At others 
the rocks, jutting out above, overhung till they formed a complete 
arch over our heads, and rendered the path so dark, that we could 
scarcely see to pick our way. Frequently huge fragments of rock 
fell with a tremendous crash from above, always threatening instant 
destruction, and occasionally wholly blocking up the road. We were 
- then obliged to use tools which we brought on purpose, to make fresh 


stepping places. Once we had to pass over a narrow pry 
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which shook at every step ; this was placed by way of bridge over a 

awning chasm, which every moment threatened to ingulph the tra- 
veller in its marble jaws. We often passed close by the side of abysses 
so profound as to be totally lost in darkness; whilst the awful roar- 
ing of the waters struggling in their cavities shook the very rocks 
on which we trod.’— 

‘ As we ascended still higher, we were every now and then disturbed 
by the hoarse screams of the eagles (the only tenants of these de- 
serts), who started from their eyries at the sudden disruption of the 
masses of rock above, and wheeled in long circles round the 
mountain.’ 


The travellers had some hours yet to toil, before they reached 
the monastery : 


‘ The difficulties in the first part of our ascent,’ says the antient 
tourist, § appeared mere trifles to those we had to encounter in the 
latter. ‘The snow rendered the path so dubious, and the ice made it 
sg slippery, that we scarcely took a step but at the imminent hazard 
of our lives. ‘The constant sliding of loose stones under the snow 
added to the risk.’— 

‘ The Chartreuse, though situated a whole league above the base 
of the mountain, is yet placed in a bottom, as it respects the summit. 
Nay, so far are the rocks elevated above its highest turrets, that it 
takes two hours more good travelling to attain the highest practicable 
point. In fact, the stupendous rocks which enclose it on every side 
reach far above the clouds, which mostly indeed rest upon their sum- 
mits; here they form a dense shade, which, like a dark awning, com- 
pletely conceals the sun from the view. 

‘ Were this not the case, the fierce reflection of its beams would 
be almost insupportable. Even on the brightest day, the sun is only 
visible (owing to the proximity of the rocks), as from the bottom of 
a deep well. On the west, indeed, there is a little space, which being 
thus sheltered, is occupied by a dark grove of pine trees ; on every 
other side, the rocks, which are as steep as so many walls, are not. 
more than ten yards from the convent. By this means a dim and 
gloomy twilight perpetually reigns within ; and it is difficult to read 
small print but by lamp-light, even in the noon of the brightest 
summer’s day.’— 

‘ The cells are peculiarly small and poor; the chimneys are 
placed in the angle formed by the corner of the room. By this me- 
thod a large portion of heat is reflected, and equally diffused through- 
out the room, at a very small expence of firing. This contrivance 
appears absolutely indispensable in a situation where fire-wood is so 
remote, and the cold so extreme. ‘The snow is generally during six 
months of the year higher than the tops of their garden walls. The 
season is considered-peculiarly favourable whenever the depth of the 
snow does not make it unsafe to venture out during eight months ia 
the year. 

‘ In the midst of summer they are exposed to precisely the oppo- 
site inconvenience ; for about a month the heat is intense. The sun’s 
vays are reflected on every side from bare Ame-stone and granite 
Rrv. Marcu, 1815. x rocks ; 
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rocks ; and as no shade intervenes to screen them, they are concen. 
trated in the hollow in which the monastery stands, as in a focus, 
At these seasons the heat may literally be compared to that of a 
‘oven ; the snow and ice meanwhile melt from the heights above, and 
frequently fill all the lower part of the building with water. Occa- 
sionally the inundation is so rapid as to carry with it all the soil 
which at immense labour they have brought from below, to form little 
gardens on the bare rock.’ 


We should suspect this account of exaggeration, if it were 
not given by a Carthusian. How strange does it seem that 
‘men should think that the Almighty can be best pleased to 
be served in the most inaccessible and dismal part of his 
creation, and where his worshippers would be exposed to most 
inconveniences ! 

It is here intimated that the rule of the Carthusians of antient 
times was much more rigid than that which was latterly ob- 
served. ‘The following are some of the old regulations : 


¢ Each member of the community had a cell, with a little garden 
adjoming. In this cell he ate, slept, and worked; excepting 
during the hours of out-door exercise, which each passed in cul- 
tivating his own little garden. By this means the recluses, however 
numerous, had no communication with each other. ‘They never 
saw each other, but in the hour of public service; excepting ona 
Sunday, when they were allowed to go to the proper officer, who 
gave them their portions of food for the week. Every one cooked 
his provision in his own cell. 

‘ Their only sustenance is coarse brown bread, and vegetables, 
They are likewise allowed to receive fish, whenever it is given them, 
In case of illness, they are allowed two spoonfuls of wine to a pint 
of water. On high festivals they are allowed cheese. The cells are 
provided with water by a “naa & which runs close by, and which 
enters the cells through holes left in the wall for that purpose, 
‘They always wear hair-cloth next the skin. Whenever it is necessary 
to make any communication to their brethren, they do it by signs, 
if possible. Every cell is furnished with skins of parchment, pens, 
ink, and colours: and each one employs himself, for a certain time, 
every day, in writing or transcribing. No one is admitted to take 
the vows till the age of twenty.’ 


In what respects the former discipline had been relaxed, we 
are not here told. The founder of the Benedictines, of which 
the Carthusians.are a branch, is supposed, in the institution of 
his order, to have had in view the hermits of Egypt and the 
monks of the eastern church : but it is very justly observed that, 


¢ Whilst the eighty thousand hermits who peopled the deserts of 
Egypt, and the monks of Palestine, consumed their lives in fruit 
less contempl tions, the recluses of the western church were com- 
manded not only to seek the salvation of their own souls, but to 
labor with their head and hands for the benefit of society. — 
ours 
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hours every day are devoted to manual or mental exertion, Seven 
more to religious services and contemplation. Four hours are re- 

ularly appropriated to religious studies. The six remaining suflice 
Sor food and sleep. The industry of the Benedictines soon proved 
a source of that opulence for which the order has been so much 
censured; and opulence soon drew after it the attendant evils of 
luxury and relaxation. Yet amidst all its abuses, society is, on the 
whole, highly indebted to the institution of St. Bennet. 

‘ Whilst prostrate Europe was desolated by the ravages of the 
Huns, the Goths, and the Vandals, the Benedictine monasteries alone 
opened their hospitable doors, and afforded a safe and venerated 
asylum, amidst the surrounding horrors of barbarism ; nor did their 
utility cease when tranquillity was at length restored. During the 
Cimmerian darkness of the middle ages, the cloisters of St. Bennet 
were the alone repositories of classic lore, and the monks were the 
faithful and only guardians of the literary treasures of ancient Greece 
and Rome. To them we are obliged for all the originals, or 
transcriptions of the works of the ancients; and we are indebted to 
them for the only histories extant of their own times. Nor do we 
alone owe them literary obligations. The restoration of agriculture 
originated with them; and to their almost unassisted labor Europe 
owed its culture during a long succession of barbarous and wat- 
like ages. ¥) iss | | 

¢ Many flourishing towns and proud cities which formerly only pre- 
sented bare rocks, or dark forests, are now grown fortile and 
habitable by their pious and laborious hands. Many of the most 
luxuriant provinces of Europe received the first r ae of the 
plough, accompanied by the hymns of the Benedictine fathers ; and 
various of our most famed commercial marts were retreats cons 
secrated by them to prayer and holy rites.” 


Among the austerities which distinguished the institution of 
La Trappe, the ensuing seem to have been the most curious : 


¢ An unbroken silence is maintained throughout the whole .mo- 
nastery, excepting during one hour on Sunday. ‘Then a convocation 
of the brethren is held, and those who feel inclined may make a 
short speech, on religious subjects. No such thing, however, as con- 
versation is ever allowed. With respect to any intercourse, each 
member is nearly as much insulated as if he alone existed in the 
universe. If two of them are ever seen standing together, of 
pursuing their daily work near each other, even though they should 
observe the strictest silence, it is considered as a violation of the rule. 
‘ Perhaps some facts could scarcely be"credited concerning them, 
which are however strictly and literally true. None but the abbot 
and prior know the name, age, rank, or even the native country of 
any of the different members of the community. Every one, at his 
first entrance, assumes a new. name. .With his former appellation, 
each is supposed not only to quit the world, but to abjure every 
recollection and memorial of his former self. No word ever drops 
from their lips which can possibly give the least clue, by which the 
others can guess who they are, or where they come from. Often 
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‘have persons of the very same name, family, and neighbourhood, 
lived together in the convent for years unknown to each other; nor 
have they suspected their proximity, till at the death of the one, the 
name-on the grave-stone revealed the secret to the survivor. Some 
_ ago a youth of great talents entered himself at La Trappe, 

is early and deep piety edified the whole society. After a few 
cere the austerities he had practised, at so early an age, undermined 

is health. He fell into a slow decline. One of the monks was 
appointed to attend him. He was selected as having himself left 
the world at avery early period. ‘The youth died. About a year 
after his death, on¢ of the monks happening to go rather earlier than 
usual into the burying ground, their usual walking place; he saw 
the monk who attended the youth standing with his arms folded, 
contemplating his tomb. On hearing him, he immediately fell 
back into the walk: no more notice was taken, the burying ground 
continued the daily walking place, nor did any other symptom ever 
escape. Ten years after the monk died. His grave-stone unfolded the 
secret. It was his only son whom he wept, and whom, though un- 
known to him, he had so diligently attended.’ — 

¢ Their abstraction from every worldly concern is so great, that 
none but the superiors know under what king’s reigu even they are 
living’? — 

‘ On grand festivals the brethren rise at midnight, otherwise they 
are not called till three quarters past one. At two they meet in the 
chapel, where they perform different services, public and private, till 
seven inthe morning. At this hour they go out to labor in the open 
air. ‘Their work is always of the most laborious and fatiguing kind. 
It is never intermitted, winter or summer. Nor does their rule 
admit of any relaxation from the state of the weather. 

¢ Neither is any change of dress allowed them from the variation of 
the season. They are never permitted either to change or take off their 
thick woollen clothes, either by day or night, summer or winter. 

¢ Whether they be frozen by the winter’s snow or drenched by 
‘rain, and by the excessive perspiration they occasion, the monks 
are not permitted to take them off to dry them night nor day, 
till they are so completely worn out as to be laid aside. 

¢ Hence, probably, the numbers who die from rheumatic and 
other painful complaints. 

¢ Persons on entering La Trappe, not only renounce their worldly 
possessions, but they write to take leave of all their connexions, and 
immediately break off all intercourse with their very nearest relations. 

¢ When arelative of any one of the community dies, information is 
never given to the individual most immediately interested. It is only 
mentioned publicly and in general terms thus: “* A father, or sisters 
of one of our members is departed ; the prayers of the whole com- 
munity are requested.’ 


This is spoken of the monastery at the time of its dissolution. 
— The members of this society were eminent for their fortitude ; 
and a very extraordinary instance of that virtue is related by the - 
antient tourist : 

¢ One 
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* One of the brethren, owing to intense labor, had suffered from 
the rheumatism, till a mortification on his back and shoulders had 
actually taken place. Although a wound had existed for two years, 
yet not a word of complaint escaped his lips; nor did he by ve | 
gesture indicate the exquisite torture he endured from the roug 
woollen garment he wore next his skin. At length the blood 
oozing through betrayed him. A surgeon was sent for. On 
examination the mortification had proceeded so far that it was 
impossible to save his life, but by actually cutting off the flesh 
to the very quick, so as to lay his bones entirely bare. ‘The surgeon 
pronounced it to be one of the most painful operations possible. He 
desired the subject might be tied, as nothing else could enable him 
toendure it. ‘The patient replied, with a look of deep humility and’ 
thankfulness, —** Of myself 1 know I could not bear it, but 
God, I trust, will enable me.”? The patient accordingly sat down, 
and the operation began. None of the assistants could refrain from 
tears. The holy man did not, however, once change countenance : 
the same peace and composure sat upon his features.. The surgeon 
was perfectly astonished. He told M. de Rancé who was by, that 
the torture which the patient underwent was so great, that the effort he 
made to refrain from groaning, was sufficient to kill him on the 
spot, and that he must sink under it. M. de. Rancé commanded 
him to give way to his feelings. ‘The poor man raised his eyes with 
a look of exquisite suffering, but yet with a benignant peaceful 
joy, and said, ‘* That through the infinite mercy of God, his soul was 
kept in perfect peace. That he never had such a view of the 
goodness of God in the extremity of the Saviour’s sufferings ; that 
he was favored with such an inexpressible sense of the depth of his 
love, that he found as mutch difficulty in refraining from tears of joy, 
and songs of thanksgiving, as he thought he Should have found in 
refraining from groans ;”? then, with a fervent voice, and clasping his 
hands together, he added, * O! the unsearchable depth of the 
riches of the love of God in Christ.”? So saying, he fell back and 
expired !? 

The excursion to Alet induces the writer to draw a very 
elaborate picture of its thenBishop. He wasa prelate of the most 
fervent and unaffected piety, and seems to have possessed the 
Christian virtues in the highest perfection attainable by man. 
His temper was divine, and his beneficence boundless. He was 
endowed also with a superior understanding, and his modes of 
doing good display great ingenuity. Our secularized church, 
which may truly boast of very learned and excellent divines, has 
not produced among her bishops any one so primitive and 
apostolic as the venerable bishop of Alet; who shared in the 
persecution which disgraced the latter part of the reign of 
Louis XIV. We wish that our limits would allow us to 
submit to our readers some of the more striking traits of this 
holy man: but we shall mention one only, which shews how 


sacred he held the pastoral duties to be, and how religiously he 
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discharged them: in which respect many modern dignitaries, we 
apprehend, will be more apt to admire than to imitate him: 


‘ There are several hamlets belonging to the village of Alét, which 
are both remote and difficult of access. A poor woman who was 
exceedingly ill desired her husband to go to the curate, and request 
him to come and to administer the sacrament immediately. It 
was very late in the evening, and quite dark. As the roads were 
besides covered with snow, and exceedingly dangerous, the curate did 
not like to go at such an hour. « My good friend,” said he, 
«* perhaps your wife may not be so ill as you imagine. You see 
the weather ; besides at this late hour consider the imminent danger 
of falling over the precipices. I will wait on your wife early to. 
morrow, but it is out of the question to night.” 

* ‘The poor man, almost in despair, ran to the episcopal palace, 
and stated his case. M. d’Alét was gone to bed. He, however, 
immediately rose. On looking out of the window and seeing that 
the weather was really bad; he ordered the torches to be lighted, 
and preparcd to go himself. The grand vicar, astonished, asked 
if he had not better order the curate to go, and do what was in fact 
his duty, ‘ No,’ said the bishop, “ not for this once ; a bishop, 
a Christian overseer at the head of his flock, like Cesar at the 
head of his legions, should, if he mean to succeed, oftener say venite 
(come) than ite (go).’ 


One pleasant anecdote alone exhilarates this grave volume, 
It forms, we have no doubt, a part of Dom Lancelot’s narrative, 


‘ Notwithstanding M. d’Alét’s deep piety, he frequently invites 
to his house promising young men of less decided characters, in 
hopes of gaining them over. THis cheerful and pious conversation 
has often been the means of their conversion. How far that may 
ever be the case with our friend, the Abbé Gagliani, who is at present 
here, I will not venture to say. He was always rather inclined to 
be self-opinionated, and fond of novelties in religion, from the un- 
happy effects of unsanctified learning ; but lately the young man’s 
head seems completely turned by the good success of one of his 
sallies, which I could wish his holiness had rather repressed than 
encouraged. You know Gagliani’s learning, and especially his 
mineralogical talents. His holiness, who is a great patron of science, 
gave him a commission to examine the fossil productions of Vesuvius, 
and send him specimens. Gagliani, who delights in these researches, 
but who would have been too poor to have undertaken the tour for 
his own amusement, was glad enough of the commission. He soon 
formed a most beautiful and rare collection ; and arranging it in the 
most elegant and scientific order, he sent it to the pope with a note. 
The secltaiagn opening the seal, only found this line, —* Dic ut 
lapides isti panes fiant,”? (“ Command that these stones be made 
bread.”?) The pope, who is a great lover of wit, notwithstanding 
his piety, immediately enclosed an order for a very considerable pen- 
sion in return, with a note, which, in allusion to Gagliani’s suspected 
heresy, is as follows: ** The pope is rejoiced to see, that the one 
7 46° 
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e Gagliani seems at length convinced that to the successors of St. Peter 

belongs the exclusive prerogative of seizing the true spirit of texts 
h of Scripture. His holiness never gave any explanation with greater 
. leasure, since he is fully convinced that the interpretation herewith 
t sent will perfectly satisfy the Abbé Gagliani’s remaining doubts as to 
lt his infallibility.”’ 
~ ‘ M. d’Alet looked rather grave when he heard this anecdote, and | 
‘d said, — *¢ I could be well satisfied if we had a pontiff of less wit, and “9 
ey more reverence for God’s revealed word.” ’ > i 
With the subsequent account of the derivation of a very a 
al celebrated name, many of our readers may not be acquainted ; 
" ¢ Cornelius Jansenius was a native of the village of Acquoy, near 
e, Leerdam, a small town in Holland. He was born on the 28th of 
r, October, 1585 ; his father’s name was Jonn Otto. Both his parents 
at were zealous Catholics. He first studiéd at Utrecht, and afterwards 
d, at the University of Louvain. He soon became the first student. It 
d was at Louvain he first received the appellation of Jansen, or the son 
ot of John. It was afterwards latinized, according to the custom then 
°, prevalent amongst authors. He has been ever since known by the 
~ name of Jansenius.’ 
te ) From all that we can here discover of the actual tour of 

Dom Lancelot, it appears to be a most interesting performance, 

e, in every respect worthy of Port Royal, and of the author of 
e, the grammars which pass under that name: but we should 
es have been far better pleased had the editor given us a mere 
in translation of his original. His mutilations, on the present occa- 
mn sion, are in themselves unwarrantable, and, we believe, have 
y been in an equal degree prejudical to his own speculation. 
nt The mysticism of the Carthusian cannot be made by any fair 
9 management to suit the mysticism of the Calvinist; and the 
“J details of Dom Lancelot will not edify the latter, while the 
s altered dialect in the volume before us will be unintelligible to 
‘a the rigid Carthusian. Still, much as the work suffers in the 
e English abridgment, no intelligent reader will rise from the 
é, perusal of it without being highly gratified. Jo 
Sy | , 
Sy 
or Art. IX. The Life of John Knox: containing Illustrations of the 
mn History of the Reformationin Scotland; with Biographical Notices 
1€ of the Principal Reformers, and Sketches of the Progress of Litera- 
e. ture in Scotland; to which is subjoined an Appendix, consisting 
at of Letters and other Papers, hitherto unpublished. By Thomas ' 
le M‘Crie, D.D. Minister of the Gospel, Edinburgh. ‘Third Edition, | 
ig 2 Vols. 8vo. 11.18. Boards. Ogle and Co. 1814. | 
4 WH a book has reached a third edition before we have 
é had an opportunity of perusing it, the necessity of a i 
r= critical examination of its merits may seem to be in a great : 
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measure superseded; especially if we feel that we are te. 
quired to ratify the judgment which the public have formed of 
it, and think that it deserves the success which it has obtained. 
The present is an instance of this kind; and ‘we have 
pleasure in observing that Dr. M‘Crie is very much a 
master of his pen, that his ideas of events are conceived with 
great justness, and that he expresses his conceptions forcibly , 
neither withholding them from timidity nor qualifying them 
from complaisance, but seeming freely to point out that which 
satisfies his own mind on the several topics of which he treats, 
Indeed, a frank and manly spirit pervades the whole, which is 
highly honourable to the writer. We lately made a similar 
observation on Dr. Cook, in treating a similar subject : (see our 
Number for January last ;) it holds equally in the case before 
us; and we hope that it applies in the same degree to the great 
body of the Scotish clergy. 

Having so lately had occasion to advert to most of the very 
interesting matters which are here brought under view, we shall 
alm at conciseness in our notice of this learned and laboured 
perlormance ; 1n preparing which, very considerable pains 
have evidently been taken, and successfully exerted. 

By many persons, and particularly in this part of the island, the 
memory of Knox is held in little respect ; and not a few among 
us associate with his name all that is rash and violent, rude and 
austere, coarse and illiterate, and who represent him as a-mere 
subverter and destroyer. He is certainly regarded in a very 
different light by Dr. M‘Crie, who not only relates his actions, 
and delineates his conduct, but apologizes for him and warmly 
vindicates him : placing him in the foremost rank of great men, 
among the first benefactors of his country, and as an ornament 
to it by his piety, learning, and general accomplishments. 
Although, however, we applaud the author’s warmth of zeal, 
and subscribe to many of his able observations, we think that 

ghe would have more effectually attained his purpose, had he 
- “*'satisfied himself with statements of facts, and left it more to his 
readers to draw their own inferences respecting the individual. 

In adverting to the former biographers of Knox, the Doctor 
not less truly than temperately remarks that, 


‘In many instances, they were destitute of proper information, and 
in others they were precluded, by the limits to which they were con- 
fined, from entering into those minute statements, which are so use- 
ful for illustrating individual character, and which render biography 
both pleasing and instructive. Nor can it escape observation, that 
a number of writers have been guilty of great injustice to the memory 
of our Reformer, and from prejudice, from ignorance, or from In- 
attention, have exhibited a distorted caricature, instead of a genuine 
portrait.’ 

Never, 
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Never, surely, was designation more just ; for never had any 
man a better claim to the title of the Reformer of his country, 
than the subject of these memoirs. — After having stated the 
advantages enjoyed in executing this undertaking, the author 


thus modestly expresses himself ; 


‘ I wish not to be understood as intimating that the reader may 
expect, in the following work, much information which is absolutely 
new. He who engages in researches of this kind must lay his account 
with finding the result of his discoveries reduced within a small com- 
pass, and should be prepared to expect that many of his readers will 
pass over with a cursory eye what he has procured with great, per- 
haps with unnecessary labour. ‘The principal facts respecting the 
Reformation and the Reformer are already known. I flatter myself, 
however, that I have been able to place some of them in a new and 
more just light, and to bring forward others which have not hitherto 
been generally known.’ 


It is, we conceive, here satisfactorily proved that Knox was 
descended from a respectable family, and that he had a liberal 
education. He was brought up at the grammar-school of 
Haddington, and thence sent to St. Andrew’s, which was deemed 
at that period the first University in Scotland; where he was 
employed for a considerable time in teaching philosophy, and 
which he quitted only from a fear of the danger that might 
arise to him from heretical opinions, which he had embraced, and 
did not conceal. At the University, he was the cotemporary 
of George Buchanan ; and it is here shewn that, in future life, 
these distinguished persons mutually held each other in high 
respect: but it does not appear that any intimacy prevailed 
between them while at college. ‘The professor of theology and 
philosophy, under whom both these celebrated men studied, was 
John Mair ; (better known, says the author, by his Latin name 
of Major ;) and we agree with the Doctor in thinking that 
to this respectable source may be traced the political tenets 
which were afterward entertained by them. 

In opposition to Dr. Cook, the present biographer believes 
that the Reformer was admitted into priest’s orders before he 
quitted the Catholic church, and at an early period of his 
residence at St. Andrew’s. To us, however, this appears 
doubtful ; and, although Dr. M‘Crie adduces proofs in sup- 
port of his opinion which are intitled to weight, they do not seem 
in our judgment to be decisive. Knox himself never mentions 
nor alludes to such orders ; and the whole of his conduct, before 
his call to exercise the protestant ministry, strongly rebuts the 
supposition : because, although his zeal for the new doctrines 
led him to take an active part in the propagation of them, 
he never preached, but limtited himself to catechizing, pre- 
viously 
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viously to his call. ‘To many persons, it may be a matter of little 
importance whether he had or had not the hands of a profligate 
prelate laid on him; yet, as others may view the question in 
a very different light, we wish that it had been more absolutely 
determined. 

In order to impress the reader’s mind with the important 
services rendered to their own age and to subsequent times by 
the Reformers, and particularly by Knox, an able and happy 
sketch of the religious state of Scotland occurs early in the 
first. of these volumes; in which we meet with a curious 
detail of the abuses of religion, and of clerical enormities, 
It hence appears that in no country had these evils been 
catried to a greater height, or were their abettors more de- 
termined to keep out by forcible means the light which was 
breaking forth upon the world. While assigning the causes 
which rendered such efforts vain, the author mentions traits 
of the times which are so singular as to deserve our notice. It 
is said that 


‘ The poets who flourished before the Reformation used very great 
freedom with the church, and there were not wanting many persons 
of exalted rank who encouraged them in this species of composition. 
The same individuals who were ready, at the call of the pope and 
clergy, to undertake a crusade for extirpating heresy, entertained 
poets who inveighed against the abuses of the court of Rome, and 
Iampooned the religious orders. One day they assisted at an Auto- 
da-f2, in which heretics were committed to the flames for the preserv- 
ation of the Catholic church ; next day they were present at the act- 
ing of a pantomime or a play, in which the ministers of that church 
were held up to ridicule. Intoxicated with power, and lulled:asleep 
by indolence, the clergy had either overlooked these attacks, or 
treated them with contempt; it was only from experience that they 
learned their injurious tendency ; and before they made the discovery, 
the practice had become so common that it could no longer be re- 
strained. This weapon was wielded with great success by the friends 
of the reformed doctrine in Scotland.’ 


In the interval between Knox’s first departure from St. An- 
drew’s and his being carried into France with the garrison 
of that place, he made an open profession of the reformed 
religion, engaged in the education of the children of two lairds, 
and at the same time publicly catechized young men. We 
behold him also much attached to the amiable and accomplished 
George Wishart the martyr; and during the same period he 
was called to exercise the pastoral office. ‘The objections to 
his entering the castle of St. Andrew’s are here obviated, and 
that transaction is placed in its true light. The garrison, it is 
well known, capitulated, and by the agreement was to be car- 


ried into France, and then to be set at liberty: but the capitu- 
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lation was violated, many were thrown into prison, and Knox 
was sent to the gallies. Here he displayed his characteristic 
firmness, and employed the intervals of suffering in re-asserting, 
and supporting by his writings, those doctrines which he had 
inculcated during his ministry. As a specimen of the fairness 
of the biographer, we quote a passage from his account of this 
period. Speaking of the charge brought against Knox, for hav- 
ing defended the assassination of the Cardinal of St. Andrew’s, 
he says ; 

¢ I know that some of Knox’s vindicators have denied this charge, 
and maintain that he justified it only so far as it was the work of God, 
or a just retribution in Providence for the crimes of which the Car- 
dinal had been guilty, without approving the conduct of those who 
were the instruments of punishing him. The just judgment of Heaven 
is, I acknowledge, the chief thing to which he directs the attention 
of his readers; at the same time, I think no one who carefully reads 
what he has written on this subject, can doubt that he justified the 
action of the conspirators, ‘The truth is, he held the opinion, that 
persons who, according to the law of God, and the just laws of so- 
ciety, had forfeited their lives, by the commission of flagrant crimes, 
such as notorious murderers and tyrants, might warrantably be put to 
death by private individuals ; provided all redress, in the ordinar 
course of justice, was rendered impossible, in consequence of the of- 


fenders having usurped the executive authority, or being systemati- . 


cally protected by oppressive rulers. ‘This was an opinion of the same 
kind with that of tyrannicide, held by so many of the ancients, and 
defended by Buchanan in his dialogue, De jure regnt apud Scotos. 
It is a principle, I confess, of very dangerous application, extremely 
liable to be abused by factious, fanatical, and desperate men, as a pre- 
text for perpetrating the most nefarious deeds. It would bé unjust, 
however, on this account, to confound it with the principle, which, 
by giving to individuals a liberty to revenge their own quarrels, legi- 
timates assassination, a practice which was exceedingly common in 
that age.’ 


When released from his captivity in France, Knox did not 
return to his native country, but came to England, (which was 
then under Edward VI.,) continued there during the whole of 
that reign, and. was employed in disseminating the Reformation. 
— At the time of which we are speaking, Protestant pastors 
were very scarce in this part of our island ; the reason of which 
circumstance is given in a passage that well deserves the atten- 
tion of the student of English history. 

‘ When Henry suppressed the monasteries, and seized their revenues, 
he allotted pensions to the monks during life ; but to relieve the royal 
treasury of this burden, small benefices in the gift of the crown were 
afterwards substituted in the place of pensions. The example of 
the monarch was imitated by the nobles who had procured monastic 


lands. By this means a great part of the inferior livings were _ 
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by ignorant and superstitious monks, who were a dead weight upoa 
the English church, and a principal cause of the nation’s sudden ree 
lapse to popery, at the subsequent accession of Queen Mary. 

* Cranmer had already adopted measures for remedying this alarm- 
ing evil. With the concurrence of the Protector and the Privy 
Council, he had invited a number of learned Protestants from Ger- 
many into England, and had placed Peter Martyr, Martin Bucer, 
Paul Fagius, and Emanuel Tremellius, as professors in the Univer. 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. This was a wise measure, which 
secured a future supply of useful preachers, trained up by these able 
masters. But the necessity was usgent, and demanded immediate 
provision. For this purpose, instead of fixing 4 number of orthodox 
and popular preachers in particular charges, it was judged most ex- 
pedient to employ them in itinerating through different parts of the 
Engen where the clergy were most illiterate or disaffected to the 


Reformation, and where the inhabitants were most addicted to 
superstition. 


‘ In these circumstances, our zealous countryman did not remain 
long unemployed. The reputation which he had gained by his 
preaching at St. Andrew’s, and his late sufferings, recommended him 
to the English Council ; and soon after his arrival in England, he was 
sent down from London to preach in Berwick.’ 


In this employment, he gave the King'and council so much 
satisfaction as to cause him to be appointed one of the Royal 
chaplains, and preferment to be bestowed on him, which he 
declined ; and it is said that even a bishopric was offered to 
him. ‘The nature of his connection with the church of Eng- 
Jand is here fully explained, and the course of his sentiments, 
on church-polity investigated; and it is satisfactorily shewn 
that these were not originally derived from foreign divines, 
though they might have been afterward confirmed by inter- 
course with them. In our progress through the volumes, also, 
we meet with many important observations, and curious facts, 
relating to the respective church-politics of the northern and the 
southern parts of this island. It required not the foresight of 
the Reformer to perceive the inevitable fate which he would 
have undergone, had he continued in England after the ac- 
cession of Mary; yet so tardy was he in quitting it, that he 
rendered his situation very critical, and was obliged to acce- 
lerate his flight to the continent without visiting his wife and 
her family. After various peregrinations while abroad, he 
became one of the pastors of the English church at Francfort, 
where he found dissensions prevailing, which hewas able to heal: 
but they were again kindled by fresh refugees, and in conse- 
quence of them Knox was obliged to leave that place. He 
then betook himself to Geneva, where he was well received by 
Calvin, with whom he had previously formed an — 
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Here he devoted his hours to study ; and it is said that itwas not 
without reluctance that he quitted the literary leisure which he 
enjoyed, in order to visit his wife, and to avail himself of the 
favourable opportunities which the state of Scotland now 
offered for advancing the Reformation: but, however reluctant 
he might feel, he arrived in Scotland at the end of the harvest 
in 1555, and lost no time in employing his uncommon energies 
in disseminating theynew doctrines, In the course of the en- 
suing year, he rec@ived an invitation from the English church 
at Geneva to become their pastor, which he accepted; and in 
July 1556, with this view, he again took leave of his native 
country. 

The Reformer’s residence at Geneva is represented by this 
author as the most tranquil part of his public life : but he was 
scarcely settled in his new charge, when he received an invita- 
tion from the nobility to come back to Scotland, and was in- 
formed that affairs were in a favourable train for the progress of 
the Reformation. He was not tardy in obeying this summons : 
but, on his arrival at Dieppe, he was met by letters which. 
represented the state of things as having become highly ad- 
verse, and his return was discouraged. Deeply chagrined 
by this intelligence, he wrote to his countrymen in a most 
animating style, and did not judge it proper to proceed in his 
journey, but again repaired to Geneva; whence, on receiving 
another invitation, he once more departed, and arrived at Edin- 
burgh in May 1559. 

During his stay abroad, the Reformer published a tract which 
he called ** The first Blast of the Trumpet against the monstrous 
Government of Women.” Here he maintained the general thesis 
with considerable ability and force; and, we are assured, 
he was provoked to pen it by the enormities of our Queen 
Mary. However this may have been, it is well known that 
this performance rendered him ever afterward very obnoxious 
to Elizabeth and her courtiers. On his arrival in Scotland, he 
saw that the grand struggle was approaching; and in this prose 
pect he seems to have rejoiced, and to have resolved in no 
way to spare himself. He looked forwards, indeed, with joy 
to the decisive moment, and was ready for life or death; and, 
sensible that the hour for action was come, he laid aside the wari- 
ness and circumspection which occasionally he shewed himself 
capable of employing. The reformed party about this time 
passed by the name of the Congregation, and he was its grand 
mover, He rescued it from being terrified by its enemies ; it 
could adopt no great and decisive measure without his sanc- 
tion; when it was in the utmost despondency, he gave it fresh 
spirits ; and his activity and his character eminently contributed 
to obtain for it foreign aid. 

By 
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By preaching at St. Andrew’s when he was threatened with 
being assassinated if he took that step, and when desired by his 
own party to desist, he made the act of establishing the re. 
formed worship his own. Nothing can be more wise and dis. 
passionate than the opinion which he delivered on the measure 
of divesting the Queen-mother of the regency ; nor were his 
singular powers ever more eminently displayed than by ‘his 
preaching at Stirling, after the mortifying flight of the troops of 
the Congregation to that place. Although the struggle now 
carrying on was of the utmost importance, and threatened to be 
violent, yet the imbecility and treachery of the Queen-mother, 
— the aid of Elizabeth, — the zeal, energy, and power of the 
Protestants, — and the low ‘state of public opinion into which 
the antient religion had fallen, — insured to the reformed doc- 
trines an easy triumph; or, as the author better expresses it, 
‘terminated the civil war which attended the Scottish Reform. 
ation, after it had continued for twelve months, with less rancour 
and bloodshed than have distinguished any other contest of a 
similar kind.’ 

From this period, a protestant worship, under some form, has 
been established in Scotland, though the dangers to which it 
was exposed were by no means past. To a committee of 
ministers, which was animated and directed by Knox, was 
intrusted the charge of framing the polity of the new church, 
and that of settling its forms of worship. On these matters, 
men will, according to their different biases, form different 
Opinions: but the provisions here made for the general edu- 
cation of all classes of the community will receive universal ap. 
plause, honourably distinguish the Scotish Reformation from 
all others, and intitle Knox (who was the chief mover in it) to 
the highest praise. ‘They direct ‘ that a school should be 
erected in each parish for the instruction of youth in religion, 
grammar, and the Latin tongue.” ‘This order has been carried 
into execution, and the benefit which has resulted from it is 
well known. ‘They also proposed ‘ that a college should be 
erected in every notable town, in which logic and rhetoric 
should be taught, together with the learned languages;” while, 
says the author, ‘their regulations for the three national uni- 
versities discover an enlightened regard to the interests of liter- 
ature, and may suggest hints which deserve attention in the 
present age. If they were not reduced to practice, the blame 
cannot be imputed to the reformed ministers, but to those persons 
who, through avarice, defeated the execution of their plans.’ 

Wheh the reformed religion had been established in conse- 
quence of the peace of which we have spoken, Knox sate down 
as the minister of Edinburgh, a situation to which he had pre- 
viously been elected. Not long after this great change, the 
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young Queen, the beautiful and attractive Mary, lost her 
husband, made her appearance in Scotland, and exercised the 
royal functions in person. She being as much devoted to the 
old religion and as much under the influence of the Guises as 
her mother had been, the Reformation was again placed in 
imminent danger, and seemed to have as much to dread from 
her address and faseimations as from the open force over which 
it had recently # hed. While the complaisance of the 
nobles exhibited al humiliating scene, desertion appeared on 
every side, and the virtue which withstood adversity was not 
proof against prosperity, nothing could shake Knox, or induce 
him to relax in his vigilance over that reformed worship which 
lay so near his heart, and to which he had so entirely devoted 
himself. If all that he said of his unfortunate sovereign, and 
to her, admits not of justification, yet in his first conference 
with her he appears to us as much to deserve admiration as in 
any the most difficult situation of his life. True to his cause, 
nothing that is prejudicial to it obtains his sanction, he most 
bappily eludes the snares laid for him, and yet not a single 
unbecoming expression escapes him. ; 

If it be with pain that we behold the intrepid supporter of 
truth, who secured its triumph by honourable means, become 
the advocate of intolerance and a preacher of persecution, and. 
claiming to himself dangerous powers in the character of a 
minister of religion; still we cannot for a moment question 
his sincerity, nor refuse to grant to his biographer that the 
security and success of the Reformation principally roused his 
zeal, and animated his exertions. His last scenes exhibit a 
piety which he had cultivated through life, and an attachment 
to his religious principles which was not to be moved. , 

In the summary of Knox’s character, as throughout this 
work, the biographer is not contented with a bare statement of 
facts, but is an apologist; although it must be admitted that a 





more fair and impartial advocate is not easily to be found. 


Having, however, in our notice of Dr. Cook’s work, given his 
portrait of the Reformer, we may be excused. from comparing 

it with that which is drawn by Dr. M‘Crie. | 
We see no reason essentially to resist the impression of this 
celebrated manj which these volumes convey. ‘The dia- 
mond was probably more rough than it is here described ; 
though Knox’s liberal education, his frequent foreign travels, 
and his long residence in England and abroad at different 
times, may induce us to doubt even this point: but, however 
this may be, we think that it cannot be disputed that the stone 
was of the first water. Among the few who have been born 
to change the face of society, and to render lasting services to 
their species, Knox undoubtedly stands in the foremost rank ; 
' and 
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and when due allowances are made for an ardent nature fitted 
for bold enterprizes, when his circumstancesvand the times in 
which he lived are considered, all candid persons will find less 
in his conduct that requires to be pardoned than they could 
have expected. Among the least of his services, is that of 
being the framer of a church-polity which answers the puré 
poses of an established church better thamany other in Chris. 
tendom, and which can be reproached w ing but its too 
great economy. « ‘To the veneration of @uif part of the island, 
he is intitled by labours of many years of his life in dissemi. 
nating the doctrines of the Reformation ;~- while he has placed 
religious liberty under no ordinary obligation by the check 
which he gave to clerical domination, in having been the occa- 
sion of wedding the north of the island to a different church- 
Km from that which has been established in the south. 

. sketch is here given of the fluctuations which the Re. 
former’s fame has undergone. It has been fixed among us to 
his disadvantage, and the author shews how this has happened, 
By the Reformers in the reign of Edward VI. he was treated 
as a brother; and no detraction of his fame is to be attributed 
to the divines of the reign of Elizabeth. The depreciation 
began with James I. and his*flatterers ; while the disrepute of 
his memory grew with the progress of the semi-papal notions’ 
which afterward became fashionable. All this is to be traced 
to ecclesiastical jealousy, and cannot affect the judgment of 
impartial posterity. . If Knox be not regarded as a great and 
pure character, and be not classed among the first on the list of 
Scotish worthies, as the founder of its religious and: civil liber- 
ties, it will not have been the fault of his present biographer ; 
who has furnished the reader with ample materials for forming 
a right judgment. It is seldom that we are called to examine 
so richa store, so well selected, and so ably combined. Some 
accusations made by the enemies of the Reformer we should 
have been less anxious to repel than this author seems to have 
been, since at most they only shew that he was not free 
from some ordinary weaknesses of man; and, perhaps, the 
biography before us is more calculated to satisfy the inquisitive 
than to captivate the general reader. It was judicious, we 
think, to give at length the conferences with the Queen; which 
are entertaining, while they illustrate history: but the dispu- 
tation with the Abbot of Crossraguell is tiresome, and had 
better have been rejected. The work admitted, indeed, of a 
highef finish, and the subject was well worthy of it: but, if 
complaint be made of an abundance of extraneous matter, we 
ought to recollect that it was difficult to do justice to the cha- 
racter of the Reformer without entering fully into the history 


of his time. 
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Art. Yo. The Rival Chiefs; or the Battle of the Boyne ; a Poem; 
in Six Books, Crown 8vo. 8s. Boards. Underwood. 1813. 


‘ Ye, who have listened to my strain, 
Say, are hope’s flattering whispers vain ? 
Will ye condemn my lays? 
Yet should this humble verse impart 
A lesson to one guilty heart, 
And teach how penitence may save ; 
Bright laurels o’er my head should wave 


And fadeless deck my lowly grave.’ 





The tone’ of good taste and feeling, manifested in this little extract, 
pervades the volume before us; and, if it be not distinguished by 
any great vigour or variety of poetical power, it neither contributes 
to corrupt our language nor tends to deteriorate our moral dignity. 
To those, indeed, who are very fond of reading verse, we can re» 
commend it throughout as an innocent amusement, and in parts as 
very pleasing. © Whether we should be justified in encouraging the 
author to continue to cultivate the fair but frequently unproductive 
land of poetry, our readers will judge as well as ourselves from the 
subjoined specimen ; which, although perhaps as good as any part of 
the book, has many parallels possessing an equal degree of merit : 

¢ Lives there a mortal, whose unfeeling heart : 

Was never warmed by love’s celestial glow ? 

To whom his smiles no pleasure can impart, 
His frowns could never teach one fear to know ? 
If there are beings thus exempt from woe, 
I envy not a calm which nought can feel ; 
No! rather let my tears for ever flow, 
‘Than thus my breast against affection steel ! 
Never may chilling apathy those drops congeal. 


‘ The mother, who beside her infant weeps, 
Seeing the bloom of health begin to fade, 
And marks his feverish snatches as he sleeps, 
By dark forebodings feels her heart dismayed ; 
Yet how are all her anxious hours o’erpaid, 
Should he survive, recovered by her care ! 
True to the feeling nature ne’er betrayed, 
She blesses him who gave her breast to share 
The raptures of delight, the anguish of despair. 


* The duteous daughter doomed in youth to mourn, 
When pious sorrow all her soul subdues, 
From parents dear, by death relentless torn, 
Vain consolations will at first refuse : 
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And cherishing whate’er her grief renews, 

Will dwell on scenes of former tenderness ; 

Such soothing sorrow would she rather choose, 
Than the false pleasures men call happiness, 

For sense of duty done has still the power to bless. 


¢ The sailor sent ’midst trackless seas to roam, 
Regrets each object heeded not before, 
Sadly he muses on his absent home, ° 
And feels each friend he loves endeared the more ; 
But when he views again his native shore, 
What transport flows through all his swelling veins ! 
While he recounts his toils and dangers o’er, 
And on his knee his wondering boy sustains, 
He envies not their bliss, who never felt his pains.’ 


The notes, which are brief and explanatory, are chiefly extracted 
from the histories of Goldsmith and Smollett: but one passage is 
taken from the ‘ Civil Wars’? of Lord Clarendon, to which, with 
the author, we cannot help calling the attention of our readers : 

© & Away with the anti-christian spirit of defending what has been 
done amiss, only because it hath been done; and discrediting the 
Catholic religion, as if it would not suffer its children to be dutifuland 
loyal subjects to Protestant kings and princes. — Away with that 
vncharitable and undermining spirit of jealousy against the Roman 
Catholic religion and the ct To of it, by owning and professing 
an incapacity of living charitably and peaceably with those who are 
not of the same faith, and those whose profession is established, and 
cherished by the laws of the land, the indulgence whereof others de- 
sire and expect.’’’ | 


We would add, following Bishop Lowth, 


“ O dulce jucundumque ! tribulium 
Cetu in frequenti mutua caritas ! 
O corda qui fraterna nodo 





Jungit amor metuente solvi !”? Hod. 


Art. 11. The Vision; or, Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, of 

Dante Alighieri. Translated by the Rev. H.F. Cary, A.M. 

3 Vols. 16mo. About 220. pp. ineach. 12s. Boards. Printed 

for the Author. 1814. 

Some years ago, Mr. Cary published his version of Dante’s Inferno, 
accompanied by the Italian text : but, as two editions of the whole 
¢ Divine Comedy’ have since been printed in England, the present 
volumes exhibit only a translation and notes. 

‘ To those (Mr. C. observes) who shall be at the trouble of ex- 
amining into the degree of accuracy with which the task has been 
executed, I may be allowed to suggest, that their judgment should not 
be formed on a comparison with any single text of my author ; since, 
in more instances than I have noticed, I have had to make my-choice 
out of a variety of readings and interpretations, presented by different 
editions and commentators. 

‘ In one or two of those editions is to be found the title of *«¢ The 


Vision,” which I have adopted, as more conformable to the genius of 
our 
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our language than that of * The Divine Comedy.” Dante himself, 
I believe, termed it simply The Comedy ;” in the first place, 
because the style was of the middle kind; and in the next, because 
the story (if story it may be called) ends happily. 

‘ Instead of a life of my author, I have subjoined, in chronological 
order, a view not only of the principal events which befel him, but of 
the chief public occurrences that happened in his time ; concerning 
both of which the reader may obtain further information by turning 
to the passages referred to in the poem and notes.’ 

The chronological view and the notes, to which the translator 
alludes, are in one respect far from modish ; since, instead of being 
unduly extended, or drawn into prolixity, they are eminently charac- 
terized by conciseness and brevity, and, in almost every instance, they 
throw some necessary or convenient light on the multifarious and 
local topics of the poem. As to the translation itself, it is evidently 
the work of no ordinary pains and diligence, and may safely, we 
think, aspire to the praise of fidelity ; at east, it is not often that we 
would venture to dissent from Mr. Cary’s interpretations, The uni- 
form gravity, too, the occasional harshness, and the antiquated 
quaintish air of many of his lines, singularly harmonize with the 
kindred qualities of his celebrated exemplar. If, in short, we over- 
look the absence of rhyme, the present version appears to be a close 
approximation to the original, and to breathe much of its peculiar and 
singular spirit. 

As a favourable specimen of Mr. Cary’s manner, we extract the 
opening passage of the 28th canto of the Purgatorio : 


‘ Through that celestial forest, whose thick shade 
With lively greenness the new-springing day 
Attemper’d, eager now to roam, and search 
Its limits round, forthwith I left the bank, 
Along the champaign leisurely my way 
Pursuing, o’er the ground, that on all sides 
Delicious odour breath’d. A pleasant air, 
That intermitted never, never veer’d, 
Smote on my temples, gently, as a wind 
Of softest influence ; at which the sprays, 
Obedient all, lean’d trembling to that part 
Where first the holy mountain casts his shade, 
Yet were not so disorder’d, but that still 
Upon their top the feather’d quiristers 
Applied their wonted art, and with full joy 
Welcom’d those hours of prime, and warbled shrill 
Amid the leaves, that to their jocund lays 
Kept tenor ; even as from branch to branch, 
Along the piny forests on the shore 
Of Chiassi, rolls the gathering melody, 
When Eolus hath from his cavern loos’d 
The dripping south. Already had my steps, 
Though slow, so far into that ancient wood 
Transported me, I could net ken the place 
Where I had enter’d, when behold! my path 
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Was bounded by a rill, which to the left 

With little ri = fe waters bent the grass, 
That issued from its brink. On earth no wave 
How clean soe’er, that would not seem to have 
Some mixture in itself, compar’d with this, 
Transpicuous, clear ; yet darkly on it roll’d, 
Darkly beneath perpetual gloom, whicli ne’er 
Admits or sun or moonlizht there to shine.’ 


Some blemishes have occurred to our notice, chiefly of a trivial 
description; yet such as we cannot very patiently tolerate in any 
performance of classical pretensions. ‘The pronouns shou and you, 
for example, and thy, thine, and your, are frequently used indiscrimin. 
ately, though applied to the same person. 


© Thou shalt discover, that. your art on her.’ 


* and hadst ¢hou thought, 
‘ How in the mirror your reflected form,’ &c. 


§ And mayst behold your art.’ 


¢ If thou wouldst tell me of thy name, and this 
Your station here.’ 





‘ To the end 


This truth may stand more clearly in your view, 
I will coatent thee,’ &c. 


¢ Nor ms, I tell ¢Ace more, save that the meed 
Of sorrow w_'!-deserv’d shall quit your wrongs.’ 





As instances of lines unmus.cal, or prosaic, the following may 
suffice : | 
¢ Through me you pass into the city of woe.’ 
‘ Of a magnificent castle we arriv’d.’ 
v.> -r shore tremble, as if of a wind.’ 
‘ .sout! thou who through the city of fire.’ 
Launch he full aim’d at me with all his might.’ 


it is remarkable that, in the last hobbling line, every word is a 
monosyilab!:, when the sense obviously called for a more smooth and 
rapid measure: but what shall we say of 


‘ They are the father and the father-in-law ?” 


or of 
¢ By the which thou didst on the billows walk ? 

Since the adoption of blank verse imposes no rigid shackles on the 
structure of a line, we can perceive no dire necessity for the fluctuate 
ing pronunciation of Beatrice and Beatricé, nor for such grotesque 
accentuations as impulse, medicine, &c. 

Those of our readers wh. value their eyes more than their purse 
will scarcely thank Mr. Cary for the microscopical typography with 
which he has been pleased to afflict them ; and it is a melancholy fact 
that we, aged and conscientious reviewers, who have painfully exe 
plored his volumes by the help of our spectacles and midnight oil, 
never fancied ourselves completely emancipated from Hell and Purga- 


tory, till Paradise closed on our sight. ; . 
Muir. ORS: 
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CORN-BILL. 


Art. 12. Essay on the Application of Capital to Land, with Observ- 
ations shewing the Lmpolicy of any great Restriction of the separ? 
ation of Corn, and that the Bounty of 1688 did not lower the Price 
of it. By a Fellow of University College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 69. 
Underwood. 1815. 

On former occasions, (see M. R. Vol. Ixxiv. N.S. p. 407. ef 
seg. and Vol. lxxv. p.g2.) we offered our opinion on the restrictive 
corn-laws, as a general principle ; and the question, on its revival and 
its assumption of a specific form, having excited a very extensive dis- 
cussion and universal alarm, we have directed our attention to it afresh, 
for the purpose of collecting the lights which various writers have en- 
deavoured to throw on the subject. It must be confessed that, in the 
present state of the British empire, this is a question of great embar- 
rassment ; since it not only involves all the most interesting branches 
of political economy or arrangement, but, in consequence of our pa- 
per-currency and enormous public debt, it assumes an unprecedented 
shape; and, regarded as a temporary accommodation to artificial 
circumstances, it admits perhaps of no positive solution. Different 
opinions are hazarded by different writers, actuated by motives art 
patriotic ; and, though no-doubts can be entertained of the wisdom o 
the general policy of leaving matters of agriculture and manufactures 
to regulate themselves, or, to use the common phrase, to find their 
own level, it will be argued that, in a very artificial state of society, 
some temporary management may be necessary, so that restrictions, In 
themselves unwise, may be prudently adopted under particular circum- 
stances. Now the questions are, Can the nation, at the present mo- 
ment, be considered as in this very predicament? Is it for the publie 
good that the price of corn should be held up by legislative re- 
strictions, and to the extent required by the advocates of the Corn- 
Bill? We regard the matter as of so perplexing a nature, that the 
populace are scarcely adequate to the discussion, and it is possible even 
for the soundest political economists to fall into error. As far as our 
own country is concerned, the Government may be competent to ar- 
range all the parts of the national machine, so as to make it indivi- 
dually work well, and may speculate on keeping up high prices as a 
mere measure of finance to meet the heavy demand on the public purse 
for the payment of the national debt; but it must be remembered 
that we cannot insulate ourselves as a commercial country ; and it is 
fair to ask, how will our national machine work in unison with the 
great machine of Europe? We are aware of the embarrassment of 
Ministers; and, that we may deal fairly by the Government and the 
country at large, we shall report the contents of varying tracts on 
tae question: but our limits and time are now so very circumscribed, 
that we are forced to observe much greater brevity than we wish. Yet 
we could not satisfy ourselves in sending out the present Number of 
our Review without adverting to the subject of the Corn-Bill, which 
has been the cause of so much agitation both in and out of Parliament. 

The author of the ¢ Essay on the Application of Capital to Laud? 
declaims, with great verbosity and repetition, on the very obvious 
principle that the raising of rude produce on land becomes gradually 
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more expensive, or yields a diminishing return, whether capital be 
employed in bringing fresh land into cultivation, or in increasing the 
productiveness of land already in tillage; and he observes, moreover, 
that the same principle does not obtain in manufactures. It appears, 
however, that, if this principle were seriously contemplated, it would 
restrain the application of capital from the improvement of the poorer 
soils, and diminish the present extent of tillage, which would produce 
the reverse of abundance: but to prevent this evil the author proposes 
his remedy. ¢ The only means,’ says he, ¢ of retarding this necessary 
progress of things is by importing rude produce from countries where 
we can buy it cheaper than we can grow it at home.’ Will this*re. 
tard it? ‘As he does not embrace the whole question before the 
public, we shall not farther enlarge on his pamphlet, which thus 
concludes :* ° 

¢ T am inelimed’to think, that it would be reasonable to grant to 
the agriculturist, for'the present, such protection as would keep up 
the price‘of corn to 70s., or at the most 75s. the quarter.’ Moy 


Art. 13. An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent, and the 
Principles by which it is regulated. By the Rev. T. R. Malthus, 
Professor of History and Political Economy in the East-India 

« College, Hertfordshire. 8vo. pp. 61. 38. Murray. 1815. 


Art. 14. Observations on the Effects of the Corn Laws, and of the 
Rise and Fall in the Price of Corn onthe Agriculture and general 
Wealth of the Country. By the Rev.'T. R. Malthus. 3d Edition: 
8vo. pp-47. 2s.6d. Murray. 1815. 


Art. 15. The Grounds of an Opinion on the Policy of restricting the 
Importation of Foreign Corn; intended as an Appendix to ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Corn Laws.’ By the Rev. [. R. Malthus. 
8vo. pp. 48. 28.6d. Murray. 1815. 

' While Mr. Malthus does not overlook the obvious fact on which 

the preceding writer enlarges, he extends his views much wider, both 

in his pamphlet on Rent and in those which are immediately devoted 
to the examination of the Corn-Laws. His definition of Rent is very 
neat, and ought not to be disregarded by landlords, in their agree- 
ménts with tenants: * The rent of land may be defined to be that 
portion of the value of the whole produce which remains to the owner 
of the land, ‘after. all the outgoings belonging to its cultivation, of 
whatever kind, have been paid, including the profits of the capital 
émployed, estimated according to the usual and ordinary rate of the 
profits of agricultural stock at the time being.’ —— ene on this 
principle, he deduces many important results ; more, indeed, than we 
can here specify. Among other inferences, however, he gives the 
following : 
‘We see, then, that a progressive rise of rents seems to be necessarily 
connected with the progressive cultivation of new land, and the progres 
sive improvement of the old: and that this rise is the natural and neces 
sary consequence of the operation of four causes, which are the most 
certain indications of increasing prosperity and wealth — namely, the 
accumulation of capital, the increase of population, improvements m 
agriculture, and the high price of raw produce, occasioned by the ~ 
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tension of our manufactures and commerce.’ —‘ If it be true, that 
cultivation cannot be extended but under such a state of prices, com- 
pared with the expences of preduction, as will allow of an increase of 
rents, it follows naturally that under such a state of relative prices as 
will occasion a fall of rents, cultivation must decline.’ — He farther 
remarks, ¢ With regard to the labouring classes of society, whose in- 
terests as consumers may be supposed to be most nearly concerned, it 
is a very short-sighted view of the subject, which contemplates, with 
alarm, the high price of corn as certainly injurious to them. The 
essentials to their well-being are their own prudential habits, and the 
increasing demand for labour. And I do not scruple distinctly to 
affirm, that under similar habits, and a similar demand for labour, the 
high price of corn, when it has had time to produce its natural effects, 
so far from being a disadvantage to them, is a positive and unquestion- 
able advantage.’ His sentiments on the great question are more de- 
tailed in his subsequent pamphlets. To ts ‘ Observations on the: 
Corn-Laws,’ (noticed in our Number for August last,) he has made 
some additions in his third edition: but, as his matured reflections are 
exibited in * The Grounds,’ &c. we shall pass without delay to the 
substance of this pamphlet. Here Mr. Malthus becomes a firm ad- 
vocate for those very measures against which so many petitions have 
been presented to Parliament, Fully aware, as every political ec 
nomist must be, that ‘ the decision to be made must be a comp 
mise of contending advantages and disadvantages,’ he balances every 
pro and con, and then offers his decided opinion, without reserve, 
in favour of the restrictions on the importation of foreign corn. —The 
arguments of such a writer as Mr. Malthus merit, no doubt, the 
fullest consideration: yet it is to be remembered that we are to re- 
gard them as referring to our peculiar situation ; for he observes that, 
« Even if it be intended finally to throw open our ports, it might be 
wise to pass some temporary regulations, in order to prevent the very 
great shock which must take place, if the two causes here noticed 
[the check to industry and the discouragement to the accumula- 
tion of farming capital] of the depreciation of commodities, be al- 
lowed to produce their full effect by contemporaneous action.? We 
do not consider this writer} with all his perspicuity, as fully awake 
to our situation as a commercial country: but he must be actuated 
by patriotic motives when he expresses his solicitude for keeping us, 
in average years, nearly independent of foreign supplies of corn; and, 
as he is convinced that a system of restrictions will produce this 
effect, he becomes an advocate for this measure. Its bearing on the 
different classes of society is next considered ; and if Mr.M.’s principles 
and reasonings be just, neither the labouring classes nor those who 
live on the profits of stock, nor our landholders, nor our stockholders, 
will have reason to murmur at the shutting of our ports. To hold up 
prices in aid of taxation is with Mr. M. a very important point ; and 
his appeal to stockholders is an abundant indication both of our peri- 
lous situation and of his having accongmodated his arguments to our 
artificial state of society. 
‘ If we consider, with what an increased weight the taxes on tea, 


sugar, malt, leather, soap, ai &c. &c. would in this case bear 
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on the labouring classes of society, and what proportion of their in- 
comes all the active, industrious middle orders of the state, as well as 
the higher orders, must pay in assessed taxes, and the various articles 
of the customs and excise, the pressure will appear to be absolutely 
intolerable. Nor would even the ad valorem taxes afford any real re. 
lief. The annual forty millions must at all events be paid; and if 
some taxes fail, others must be imposed that will be more productive, 

‘ These are considerations sufficient to alarm even the stockholders 
themselves. Indeed, if the measure of value were really to fall, as we 
have supposed, there is great reason to fear that the country would be 
absolutely unable to continue the payment of the present interest of 
the national debt.’-—* I own it appears to me that the necessary effect 
of a change in the measure of value on the weight of a large national 
debt is alone sufficient to make the question fundamentally different 
from that of a simple. question about a free or restricted trade ; and, 
that to consider it merely in this light, and to draw our conclusions 
accordingly, is to-expect the same results from premises which have 
essentially changed their nature. 

‘ From this review of the manner in-which the different classes of 
society will be effected by the opening of our ports, I think it appears 
clearly, that very much the largest mass of the people, and particus 
larly of the indystrious orders of the state, will be more injured than 
benefited by the measure.’ Mo 5. 








Art. 16. Observations on the Effects that would be produced by the 
proposed Corn-Laws, on the Agriculture, Commerce, and Population 
of the United Kingdom. By William Chapman, M.R.ILA. 8vo. | 
pp- 37- 2s. Richardson. 1815. | 
In what a very different light are the restrictions on the importation 

of foreign corn viewed by this writer! He contends, on the gene- 

rally received principles of political economy, that ‘low relative price 

is the sine gud non of the existence or continuance of foreign export, 

and that we can only continue a high degree of population by keep- 

ing down as far as possible the ultimate costs of our fabrics.’ One 
fact is considered by Mr. C., which seems to be too much overlooked 

by writers on this subject, viz. the proportion of agriculturists to the 

other members of the community. He refers to a table deduced from 

the last census made in 1811, to shew that, taking England at large, 
the manufacturirg and commercial part of the population is 459 out 

of a thousand ; and that, if their 1mterests be disregarded, or their pros- 

perity checked, we shall soon be precipitated into a dreadful gulph. _ 





Art. 17. Considerationt on the Protection required by British Agri- 
culture, and on the Influence of the Price of Cora. on exportable 
Productions. By W:lham Jacob, Esq., F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 195- 
6s. 6d. Boards. Johnson and Co. 1814. 

As derived from an extensive knowlege of trade and commerce, the 
opinion of Mr. Jacob merits regard. By no means dees he subscribe 
to the Jaissez nous faire system, but roundly maintains that our 
prosperity in most points has been promoted by legislative restric- 
tions, T'o substantiate this fact, he quotes various evidence ; and 


he strongly inclines to the opinion of those who contend saan 8 
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order to sustain our agriculture at a pitch which our increased popu- 
lation requires, we must keep up the price of its produce, and not 
sacrifice our agricultural interests for the supposed encouragement of 
our manufactures. He calculates the annual consumption, m Great 
Britain, of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Beans, Pulse, and Rye, at 49,975,459 
quarters ; and he shews from the amount of the tonnage of our ship- 
ping, and the agricultural condition of other countries, the disastrous 
state to which we should be reduced, were we under the necessity of 
depending for food on foreign growth. The recent losses of the farmer 
by the fall of grain, and the agricultural calamity which promises to 
ensue, are sources of much lamentation with Mr. J.; since he is per- 
suaded that the welfare of the community is concerned in a spirited 
cultivation of the soil, which cannot take place if our farmers are not 
remunerated. 

‘It is the duty of government to afford protection to the property 
of its own country ; and the Janded and agricultural interests, though 
the greatest in number, the largest in value, and the principal contri- 
butors to the exigencies of the state, ought only to require that no 
foreigners shall, in this country, be allowed a competition with them, 
whilst the price of corn is lower than will afford them a moderate 
profit. Whenever it is below that price, all foreign competition 
ought to be rigidly prohibited, and that not solely for the sake of the 


- pprowers wpe their condition ought to have considerable weight, 


ut for that of the whole community, who must severely suffer from 
any discouragement given to cultivation.’ 

So energetically does this writer plead for the advancement of our 
own agriculture, that he combats the position of Mr. Malthus, in his 
Observations on the Corn-Laws, ‘that in the present state of things 
we must give up the idea of creating a large average surplus of corn :”? 
but we think that Mr. Jacob is too sanguine in his calculations of 
the extent to which farming improvements may be pushed; and 
surely he is mistaken when he tells us that a higher rate of labour, 
occasioned by the price of food, will not affect the foreign sale of 
our manufactures. Adopting the. maxim that * England is Eng- 
land’s best customer,”’? Mr. ‘a is not alarmed at the threats of the 
emigration of our manufacturers, or the under-selling of our manuface 
tures. At all events, the prosperity of the agriculturist, according 


to him, must be upheld. Mo.-y. 


Art. 18. The Objections against the Corn-Biil refuted; and the Ne- 
cessity of this Measure to ‘the vital Interests of every Class of the 
Community, demonstrated. By William Spence, Esq., F. L.S. 
President of the Holderness Agricultural Society. 2d Edition. 
8vo. pp. 46. Longmanand Co. 1815. 

We need scarcely observe that Mr. Spence takes the same side of 
the question with Mr. Jacob. Seriatim, he undertakes to answer a// 
objections to the deprecated measure of the Corn-Bill ; and he enters 
on his task with great zeal and energy, under an impression, (we 
trust, ill founded,) that ‘one wide wasting ruin is extending over 
the farming world in every direction.” We cannot follow him in all 
his arguments, but shall content ourselves with copying a part of his 
reply to the first objection urged against the Corn-Bil!, viz. that it 
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is contrary to every sound principle of political economy + that i¢ jg 
one of the first axioms, that the greatest freedom of exportation and 
importation must be to the interest of every country.” 

€ That this is true in the abstract,’ says Mr. S., * few I believe 
pretend to deny; I certainly not for one; but I must tell those who 
urge this objection that every one of the first principles of political 
economy, and this amongst the rest, in particular circumstances admit 
of exceptions ; and that restrictions and prohibitions which would be 
in the highest degree injudicious in the case of an infant community, 
may be indispensable to the interest and even existence of a nation, 
whose whole system is accompanied by such restrictions and prohibia 
tions, and built upon a foundation altogether artificial.” — 

‘ In fact, our prices, and the whole of our internal system, are in- 
timately and inseparably interwoven with our national debt, and 
altogether artificial ; and so long as the moving principle of our ma- 
chinery remains the same, and every wheel is kept in repair, and 
preserves that relative situation in which we know, by experience, it 
is capable of contributing to the equable arid effective motion of the 
whole, we shall go on prosperously and happily, whether our foreign 
trade is diminished or increased ; but if we once begin to try experis 
ments, and while we cast off our fly-wheels and regulators, introduce 
a new and unmanageable power, the whole machinery will be blown 


to atoms, and the senseless operators buried in the ruins.’ Mo 


Art. 19- An Argument and Constitutional Advice for the Petitioners 


against the Corn-Bill. By John Prince Smith, Esq., Barrister at . 
Law, &c., Author of the ** Elements of the Science of Money,’? 


&c. 8vo. pp. 44. 38. Sherwood and Co. 1815. 

Against the current of the opinions of several political econo- 
mists, this writer maintains that ‘no act of the legislature can, with- 
out great oppression, really give aid to the agriculturist ;’? and so 
adverse is he to the Corn-Bill, that he recommends a petition to 
the Prince Regent in case it should pass the House of Lords, which 
event has taken place since he wrote. We cannot enter on an exami. 
nation of the several parts of his ‘ Argument :’ but its sum and sub- 
stance may be collected from the following passage : 

¢ If corn rises, labour must rise, or the labourer must starve ; 
other commodities also must rise, or manufacturers cannot live. Now 
the parliament may enact that corn shall not be imported under 808. 
a quarter from a given day ; but can it, on the same day, alter. the 
value of money, restore the bankrupt traders to full credit, erect 
anew the fallen manufactories, give labour to the hungry artisans, 
and bring back the system of discounting and accommodation-bills, 
and all the artifices of credit by which high prices were formerly 
sustained? All this is a work of time, and until all this is effected, 
the act is either nugatory or an oppression upon the consumer, to 
favour the manufacturer of corn, for such in truth is the farmer: the 
landlord, the tax-gatherer, and the tythe-collector being, in effect, the 
three sleeping partners in his firm.’ 

Mr. Smith’s remedy for existing evils is a reduction of taxes; ands 
in order to prepare for this reduction, he would annihilate all the 
stock, with its interest, which has been redeemed by the sinking 
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This, perhaps, the Minister would have proposed, had he not unfor- 
tunately speculated on a new war. 





Thus it appears that the mass of the writers at present undefi'te- 
view are in favour-of the corn-restrictions: #ut it must not be for- 
gotten that the most strenuous advocates for this unpopular measure 
appeal, in its justification, to the peculiarity of our present circum- 

ances ; and in course the Corn-Bill must be considered asa matter 


' of mere temporary expedience. 


Other tracts have appeared on this subject, which we have not yet 
had time to peruse. 


Art. 20. Lntroduction to Arithmetic, on a System never before pub- 
lished, the Principles of which are calculated to facilitate the Im- 
provement of the Pupil, and to lessen the Labour of the ‘Teacher ; 
by George Gregory, of the Free Grammar School, Repton. 
izmo. 4s. Bound. Longman and Co. 

We have here one of the best arranged and best executed of the 
numerous treatises of arithmetic which have lately fallen under our 
observation. It contains very little, if any, of that pedantry which 
so commonly disfigures works of this kind; while the examples are 
natural, and the rules well expressed and illustrated, — at least with a 
very few exceptions, of which one of the most striking is in the 
rule of proportion, or rule of three. The author teaches in his first 
part only the rule of three direct ; in fractions, he has the rule of three 
direct and inverse, condensed into one ; and in decimals, the rule of 
three without any conditions of its being direct or inverse, but evi- 
dently by the examples intended to include both. Now we should 
be glad to know why the rule of three inversed was not introduced in 
its proper place after the direct rule ; or rather why both were not 
incorporated into one in the first part as well as in the second, The 
author appears in general to have had in view the condensation of his 
rules, both as to number and as to quantity ; and it is therefore the 
more singular that he should have deviated from his own principles 
in this particular. We wish also to advise him, in any future edition, 
to change the order of his terms in the above rules ; and not to form 
his ratios with incongruous quantities. ‘That ‘* Ratio is the relation 
which one magnitude bears to another magnitude of the same kind with 
respect to quantity”? is a well known definition ; and yet most of our 
arithmeticians will place that term, which is like the answer, in the 
middle, and thus force a comparison between things which have no 
sort of connection or relation. "With these and one or two additional 
alterations, we should have no hesitation in classing this among the 

best of our compendious treatises on arithmetic. 
~One other peculiarity marks this performance, on which the author 
relies for its obtaining a preference in schools; the numbers in all 
the questions throughout being so arranged, that the sum of the digits 
of the answers is some multiple of g: so that, by merely adding 
these together, the tutor will judge of the correctness of the answer. 

This may in some cases be a convenience to the master: but, -if 

he investigates the solutions no farther, he may be subject to impo- 
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sition from some artful pupils, who will not long remain ignorant of 
that peculiarity, and who will always find the means of making the 
solution agree with the required conditions, however erroneous the 
operation may be. In order to guard against such imposition, the 
page containing an explanation of this contrivance is not to be bound 
up with the rest of the work, but is delivered separately with each 
copy; by which means, it is (vainly) expected, the secret may be 


kept from the pupils. Barl 


Art.21. 4 Key to Gregory’s Arithmetic, adapted to the First, and 
a prepared Second Edition of that Work; containing Answers to 
yg 1% the Questions, with the Stating to each Example in which Propor- 
° tion is concerned ; and the work at length to those Examples 
which are long, or in the least tedious: to which is affixed a Com- 
pendium of Logarithmic Arithmetic, by the same Author. 12mo. 

43. Bound. Longman and Co. 

Notwithstanding the plan of the preceding treatise of arithmetic, 
the‘author has thought that a key to it, which should contain the 
solution at length of every example, (or nearly all of them, ) would be 
useful to teachers in large schools; and he has, therefore, with con- 
siderable patience and labour, compiled the present set of solutions, 
We are, however, inclined to think that, if every teacher were as 
industrious as this author, his gey would become rusty for want of em- 
ployment. Noone ought to attempt to teach unless he be perfectly 
master of all that is contained in the arithmetic ; and, if he de master 
of it, he has little occasion for a key. The ‘ Compendium of Logarith- 
mic Arihmetic,’ which forms a part of this work, should have been 
given in continuation of the Arithmetic ; an arrangement which we 
would advise the author to adopt in the second edition which he states 

that he is preparing. p° 

Art. 22. 4 New System of teaching the Art of Writing, compre- 
hending Essays on the Subject, extracted from Lectures delivered 
at different Periods by the Author ; also, Hints relative to teaching 

Writing by Analysis, &c. To which is added, a Plan of acquir- 

ing Improvement in Business-Hand-writing, by a peculiar Move- 

ment of the Pen; containing a curious Classification of the Letters, 
and combining the Excellences and uniform Neatness of English 

Manuscript. By J. Carstairs. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Author, 

No. 18. Newcastle-street, Strand. 1814. 

We may recommend this curious book on penmanship to the 
managers of Lancasterian schools and similar establishments: It 
suggests a division of written letters into seventeen elementary strokes, 
or flourishes, (engraved in the copper-plate B.) out of which they are 
all formed ; and it proposes to exercise the incipient writer on these 
seventeen models only. He is afterward to learn the art of joining 
these loose characters into the several letters. Other novel methods 

. occur ; such as exercising the children to write their letters one below 
the other diagonally, which is supposed to bestow command of hand. 
All these proposals for innovation are stated to grow out of persever- 
ing personal observation. : 
Not 
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Not having the opportunity of realizing experimentally the fourish- 
ing prospects of the author, we can give no higher sanction to his 
ingenious endeavours than that of our presumptire approbation, and 
can only address to his brother-schoolmasters the precept of t 
Paul, ‘¢ Try all things; hold fast that which is good.”? — At least, 
grown persons, who are not fortunate in the use of the pen, and 
who have still to acquire the grace of legibility in their hand-writing, 
will do well to wauhies this book, and to exercise themselves after 
the manner suggested. ‘The old associations between vicious con- 
tours of letter, and habitual movements of the fingers, will be much 
disturbed and broken by practising repeatedly on Mr. Carstairs’s 
seventeen elementary flourishes. 


Art. 23. 4 Manual of Mineralogy, by Arthur Aikin, Secretary 
to the Geological Society. Small 8vo. pp. 224. 7s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1814. 

This compendious view of a course of lectures on Mineralogy, 
delivered before the members of the Geological Society, is intended 
as a text-book or guide to the student, in his attempts to identify 
any mineral substance that may occur to his notice. Such an under- 
taking, it will be readily admitted, is at once important and difficult: 
but Mr. Aiki may at least lay claim to considerable ingenuity in 
the arrangement, and to neatness and perspicuity in the exposition 
of his subject. 

In the course of his introduction, he illustrates what is meant by 
the characters of solidity and hardness, frangibility, structure, frac- 
ture, external form, lustre, colour, specific gravity, odour and taste, 
magnetism, electricity, phosphorescence, double refraction, and the 
action of water, acids, and the blow-pipe. He then proceeds shortly 
to estimate the comparative merits of the modes of classing minerals 
adopted by Hatiy and Werner, slightly adverting to the insufficiency 
of either for facilitating the inquiries of the uninstructed. His own 
method, which is gradually unfolded in the progress of the Manual, 
may be easily apprehended from his general synopsis, and from the 
synoptical table of each class. 

The titles of the four classes are, 1. Non-metallic Combustible 
Minerals; 2. Native Metals and Metalliferous Minerals; 3. Earthy 
Minerals ; and 4. Saline Minerals. ‘The first consists of two scc- 
tions, namely, 1. such species as are combustible with flame, aad 
2. such as are combustible without flame. ‘To the first belon 
Mineral Oil, Mineral Pitch, Brown Coal, Jet, Black Coal, Candle 
Coal, Amber, and Sulphur; and, to the second, Mineral Charcoal, 
Blind Coal, Plumbago, and Mellite. The second class is composed 
of two orders, of which the first eomprehends those species that are 
wholly, or partially, volatilizable by the blow-pipe ; and the second, 
those which are fixed, or not volatilizable, except at a white heat. 
The third class contains three orders: 1. those substances which are 
soluble in cold, and moderately diluted, muriatic acid ; 2. those which 
are fusible before the blow-pipe; and 3. those which are infusible 
before that instrument. ‘The fourth class is divided into two orders; 
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the first including those saline minerals which, when dissolved in water 
afford a precipitate with carbonated alkali; and the second, those 

vhich do not afford a precipitate with that substance. 

¥fo enter into the specific details would be to transcribe the volume, 

€ writer’s judgment and’ taste are alike conspicuous in the desi 

and execution of the work; which exhibits an accurate enume 
ration of the known species of minerals, with appropriate definitions, 
disincumbered of much of the pedantic phraseology with which they 
are too frequently loaded. The chemical analysis of the respective 
substances is also noted, in those cases in which it has been carefully 
instituted. A reference to the authors who have most successfully 
treated of each species, and to its most remarkable localities, would 
have rendered this pocket-companion still farther acceptable to the 
cultivators of mineralogy. Muir 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 24. Reason the true Arbiter of Language ; Custom a Tyrant; 
or Intellect set free from arbitrary Authority: in which are 
shown the Absurdities of Grammar and Rhetoric, their Tendency 
to enslave the Mind; the close Connection between Mental and 
Political Bondage ; the Injustice and Impolicy of despotic Autho- 
rity. 8vo. pp. 144. 5s. Boards. Johnson and Co, 1814. 
The author of this book, or oration, has composed it with great elo- 

quence. It displays a busy imagination perpetually on the alert, dis. 

dainful of limits, and fond of hovering with intuitive glance over some 
object hitherto mistaken. ‘The style is perhaps too uniformly pictu- 
resque and ornamented ; it is inlaid with allusions, crayoned with the 
hieroglyphics of metaphor, and paved with the mosaics of allegory, 
so variously and attractively as to place us in danger of forgetting 
that floors are made for us to walk on them, not to gaze on them. 

The grammarian’s desk is the professed center of attention, but it is 

slowly, and reluctantly, and circuitously approached ; and, after ten 

pages of declamation, comes the following notable discovery, which 
we will give in the author’s own words : 

‘ I assert (and I mean to prove my assertion) that there is not one 
of the twenty-two rules of English grammar, given by Lindley 
Murray, but is more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
I take Murray’s Grammar merely because it is the most popular 
that we have. The author I know nothing of, and therefore make 
no reference to him, and mean no disrespect to him whatever. It is 
the book, and not the man, I have to do with; and I would have 
treated it in the very same manner had any other man, had my par- 
ticular friend, nay had myself written it; and it is at least possible 
that I might have written such a hook some years ago; and had I 
done so, i am sure it would have given me much more pleasure to 
pull the system to pieces in a book of my own writing than in one 
written by another. Let this apology serve once forall. I would 
not be rude, but I will not waste my own time and that of the reader 
upon compliments. 





‘ Ruce First. 
¢ « A verb must agree with its nominative case in number and 


person, as I learn, Thou art improved, The birds siug.” sil 
‘: 



















































Aéarn, he learn,’ are wrong ; * Thou learnest, he learneth,’ are ri 
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¢ A verb must agree, &c.; but why must it; for every must 
must have a wherefore, else it is only a bold impestor. * Thou 








t. 
But why are those wrong and these right ? tell me that. Boch ly 
mouth and my ears like Jearn better than Jearnest, learns, or learneth. 
Besides, it is sooner written, spelt, or spoken, and renders the verb 
far more simple to all, and more easily learned by the young. As 
I would not however please my palate at the expense of my stomach, 
so neither would I please my eyes nor my ears nor my tongue, nor my 
love of ease nor my love of simplicity, at the expence of my under- 
standing. Prove then that est and eth serve to convey thought, and 
the cause is ended. If you say est and eth serve respectively to dis- 
tinguish the second and third person singular of the verb from all the 
other persons, I deny the fact, for that service is performed without 
them by the pronouns thou, he, she, or it. So that est or eth isa 
useless tail tacked to the verb, as much as a dish-cloth pinned to a 
schoolboy. And the evident uselessness of it ought to have led 
grammar-makers to inquire how this tail came there 3 for it is evident 
it did not grow there. There is nothing natural, easy, graceful, or 
useful, about it. All is both much more artificial and clumsy too 
than a false pigtail.’ 

After a long and amusing excursion, the author returns at p. 36. 
to his esta: and decides in favour of having the singular number 
of our verbal tenses as indeclinable as the plural. He would con- 
jugate simply: J earn, Thou learn, He learn, We learn, Ye learn, They 
learn. The English grammar would certainly be the easier for this 

ode; and the Lancasterian schools might accomplish the business 
fr universal tuition with a week of Jabour and a printed tablet the 

ess. 

The next attack is directed against the rule that pronouns should 
agree with their antecedents. It begins at p. 39. and continues a 
pysti-fight of desultory skirmishes until p.60., where a battery is open- 

on cases. After having maintained that the cases of pronouns are 
superfluous, an attempt is made to shew at p. 72. that their numbers 
are also superfluous ; and we are desired to write to who, for who, 
and this books, that houses. One hundred and forty-four pages are 
employed in thus advising the abolition of the greater number of 
the few inflections which exist in our tongue. It seems to be the 
purpose or project of the author to render all parts of speech inde- 
clinable, except substantives and verbs; while substantives are to be 
inflected only from-singular to plural ; and verbs are to be inflected 
only according to tense, not according to number and person, Our 
words would thus acquire a Chinese inflexibility, and our grammar a 
childish facility, which, in the author’s judgment, would adapt our 
language for the applause of philosophy and the use of human kind, 

We are disposed to listen to the bold discussion of grammatical 
questions, and to encourage a concert of authors for bringing into 
practical use any obviously necessary innovation, which the progress 
of real science may require: but we are by no means convinced 
that equal clearness of expression could be accomplished in English 
without cases to our pronouns, or persons to our verbs. ‘The present 
author should have composed a few pages in his own amended dialect ; 
we 
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we could then better have judged whether it be, as Klopstock stys of 
liberty, ‘¢ music to the ear, and light to the understanding.” 


a SINGLE SERMON. 

Aft. 25. The Prosperity and Beauty x A Christian Churches deriied 
from God: —~ preached at Salter’s Hall, Cannon-street, on Sabbath 
Afternoon, Jan. 2, 1814, on taking the pastoral Charge of the 
Church assembling in that Place. By William Bengo Collyer, D.D. 
8vo. 1s. Longman and Co. : 
In proportion to our sovereign contempt for those ministers of re. 

ligion who indulge in the shameful practice of duplicity, concealment, 

and mental reservation, is our esteem of Dr. Collyer for the manly, 
open, and ingeuuous avowal of his sentiments, on his acceptance of 
the pastoral office to which he had been elected by the members. of 
the congregation at Salter’s Hall, He will pardon us, however, if we 
add that we cannot approve his declaration made in imitation of Lord 

Thurlow’s often-quoted speech in the House of Lords, that, ® if he 

should consent to renounce his present sentiments, he might expect 

God to forget him.’ This strange assertion brought to our recols 

lection the following anccdote. John Wilkes, in the height of his 

pularity, was thus accosted by a citizen on the hustings at Guild- 
hall: ‘* Mr. Wilkes, I have done with you, for you have changed 
your sentiments, but I never change mine.’”? ‘To this address the 
wit very gravely replied, « Very likely, Sir: wise men often find 
reason for altering their opinions: fools never.’” Now, as we must 
not place Dr. C. among the fools, and as he has not relinquished 
examination and inquiry, it is possible that his creed may undergo 
some alteration; and we cannot suppose that it is any crime int 
eye of God for an honest inquirer after truth to follow its sacred 
guidance. If Dr. Collyer should in future alter his present system 
of faith, and avow the change iu the same dignified manner with which 
he makes his present pee rig he will rather rise than sink in the 
approbation of the wise and good. Moy. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received the communication from an old and respected 
mineralogical friend at Windsor: but we regret that we cannot poe 
sibly make room for it in our pages; and indeed the insertion of it 
would be altogether foreign to our duty, since it is written in con- 
troversy with the French author in question, not withus. If M. deL. 
pleases, the paper shall be returned to his order. 





The letter from a friend of Miss Wilson, whose poemg were men- 
tioned in our last Number, p. 212., intimates that she is grieved at 
our remark on the tendency of some of her verses to render sacred 
subjects ludicrous. We wish the remark itself to be operative 0 
the prevention of similar attempts: but we beg the fair author to 
understand that we did not mean to insinuate that she had any #m- 
tention to produce the deprecated effect. 





We mean to attend in our next Number to the productions spe 


cified by 0. Se 
aos 























